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Armeria, commonly called Sea Pink, is an old fashioned plant 
often seen in New England gardens. Although good as a 


border edging it is especially adapted to rock gardening 














Champlain is a very choice light-blue Gladiolus 


Orange Sovereign opens a mass of color on a graceful spike 


Seeking the Newer and Better Gladiolus 


ACK FROST has checked the 

bloom in Gladiolus Gardens, and 

the bulbs are, or soon will be, dug 

and put into storage for the Winter. 
They are not yet cleaned, but there is 
plenty of time in which to do that. It 
is not a bit too early, however, to look 
forward to next year’s garden and con- 
sider from what varieties we will increase 
our stock, or what new ones we will add 
to our collections. 

There is little reason for anyone grow- 
ing inferior Gladiolus when there is such 
a wealth of good varieties on the mar- 
ket at very reasonable prices. The grow- 
ing of mixtures is a_ practice which, 
happily, is satisfying fewer gladiolus 
overs than ever before. Mixtures are 
often the commercial grower’s oppor- 
unity to get rid of varieties which have 
proved unsatisfactory with him, and 
where the grower is also a _ hybridizer, 
iffords an outlet for discarded seedlings, 
nost of which would better be thrown 
m the dump. There is the joy of cer- 
ainty in the growing of named varieties 
»f proven merit. 

If one’s experience with Gladiolus is 
imited, and knowledge of named varieties 
Gladiolus little or nothing, they may 
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By COIT 0. COLBURN, (Mass.) 


feel quite safe in planting any of the 
following group of Glads, all of which 
have established themselves firmly in the 
affections of experienced glad fanciers: 

Aida, Albatross, Ave Maria, Bagdad, 
Berty Snow, Betty Nuthall, Catherine 
Coleman, Charles Dickens, Commander 
Koehl, Crimson Glow, Dr. F. E. Bennett, 
Emile Aubrun, Giant Nymph, Gloriana, 
Golden Dream, Jonkheer Van Tets, La 
Paloma, Lotus, Maid of Orleans, Mam- 
moth White, Margaret Fulton, Marmora, 
Mildred Lowise, Minuet, Moorish King, 
Mother Machree, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Orange Wonder, Paul Pfitzer, Pelegrina, 
Picardy, Purple Gloru, Red Lory, Red 
Phipps, Salbach’s Orchid, Veilchenblau, 
Wasaga, Yvonne. 

Not all of these varieties were inexpen- 
sive last Spring, but a big majority of 
them were, and the others should be 
found in the not-hard-on-the-purse class 
in the new gladiolus catalogs and lists. 
All of therm are too well-known to war- 
rant description in this brief article, and 
reference to growers’ catalogs will sup- 
ply descriptions of varieties that may not 
be familiar to you. One may have a 


Glads_ without 
varieties on this 


wonderful garden of 
growing any but the 
short list. 

3ut there are other glorious and lovely 
Gladiolus that will delight the eye, add 
variety to the garden, and give the thrill 
of the new and different—-and is there a 
real glad fan who does not get a heap 
of satisfaction in growing lovely varieties 
that his neighbor does not possess, nor 
has not even yet seen? It is with the 
hope of acquainting such fans with some 
of the less-widely-known, but decidedly 
beautiful Gladiolus that the remainder of 
this article is written. The observations 
are all first-hand impressions of the 
varieties named. 

RED VARIETIES 

Secause the red are the first to stimu- 
late oh!-oh!-ing by visitors to my garden, 
let us begin our inspection of varieties 
with a look at Wuertembergia (Pfitzer), 
one of the most gorgeous Glads you will 
find anywhere. In color it is pure light- 
red, a shade or two nearer scarlet than 
searlet-red, according to Ridgway. 
Creamy-white blotch in the throat, and 
a thin white streak on the rib-lines of 
the large petals. Widely-opened florets 
that will measure five inches across. 
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Florets well faved, and spaced to make 
the spike a solid mass of glowing color 
when several are open. 

Another glowing red,, soft in tone, is 
Lighthouse (Berthoud). This is an 
orange-red, between Ridgway’s scarlet- 
red and scarlet, becoming much lighter 
in the throat, with pale medial lines 
Two lower petals carry a throat blotch 
of white with heavy rib-line of pale 
green-yellow, and an almost unnoticeable 
trio of short, red pencil lines in the 
throat. Bottom floret measures 41% 
inches. The florets open beautifully, 
seven opening at once, graduating in size 
toward the tip of the spike. Seventeen 
buds on a 16-inch flower-head. 

PINK VARIETIES 

After these dazzlers it is pleasant to 
encounter the soft, pink loveliness of 
Prof. von Slogteren (Alkemade), with 
its large, prettily-ruffled petals, a tint 
lighter than Ridgway’s geranium-pink, 
with paler central lines. There is a 
throat marking of soft-rose color. Bot- 
tom florets will open to five inches, the 


spike tapering symmetrically. Partly- 
opened buds are very beautiful. Five to 


six rather crowded florets will open in 
good condition. We wish this beauty 
had a more euphonious name. 

Rapture (Palmer) is one of the love- 
liest Glads 1 have ever grown. According 
to Fischer it is very-pale red, streaked 
with pale-red, with a broad throat blotch 
of very-pale yellow. Using Ridgway’s 
terms it becomes La France pink, streaked 
with geranium-pink, with throat blotched 
with massicot-yellow. In either case it 
is very lovely. Florets measure five 
inches, with seven open in a total of 18 
buds on a 24-inch spike. 

Entirely different, but fine in its color 
class, is Cherokee (Palmer), introduced 


this year, the first sharply-contrasting 
blotched variety from this originator. 


The color is gorgeously rich, a glowing 
blotch—between violet-red and dark-red 
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Pelegrina has won its place as the best 


dark-blue Gladiolus 
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in hue—against a baekground of lght- 
red (rose doree) which fades to white 
in the throat. The petals are lightly- 
edged with pure red-violet. The 4%- 
inch florets open well, and are closely set, 
but not crowded on the spike. Six open 
at once is average, with 17 buds on a 
20-inch flower-head. 
UNUSUAL 
Quite different in coloring from any 
other Gladiolus is Sir Galahad (Stephen). 
It is the sort of combination you expect 
to find in an Iris, rather than a Glad. 
Florets open widely, with sometimes one, 
sometimes two, small lower petals. The 
base color of the large petals is grayed 
pale-yellow (Ridgway’s cream-buff), 
tipped and flushed with pomegranate 
purple. The small lower petals are pale- 
yellow, tipped with purple, and marked 
in the throat with three fine lines of violet- 
red. Five-inch florets. Twenty-one buds 
on a 24-inch spike. Six or seven open. 
The stem is tall and slender, and petals 
are ridged and curled at the tips. 
Another unusual Glad is Roi Albert 
(Lemoine). It is flesh-pink, flushed with 
pale-violet. Two lower petals carry 
blotches of grayed lighter-violet, or pur- 
plish vinaceous, with very short central 
streak of rose-red, breaking abruptly into 
very pale-yellow. At each side of the 
streak is stippling of pale-yellow and 
old-rose. The whole flower gives a 
beautiful pastel effect. Four-inch florets, 
opening widely. Sixteen buds on an 18- 
inch spike, with 4-5 open. 


VARIETIES 


BLUE VARIETIES 


The “blues” are a source of perpetual 
interest to the lover of Gladiolus. What 
hybridizer is there but dreams of produc- 
ing, some day, a Glad with the lovely 
blue of a Delphinium? At the present 
stage of the game the chances seem to be 
about as good as that of a round-trip to 
the moon. The nearest approach to blue 
yet attained in the Gladiolus is blue-violet, 
and even this color is extremely rare. 
Most of the so-called blues carry a good 
proportion of red in their make-up, put- 
ting them decidedly into the violet band 
of the speetrum. 

Among the choicest of the “blue” Glads 
is Champlain (Palmer). In color it is 
very pale blue-violet, going to white deep 
in the throat. The color deepens at the 
edges of the petals, with streaking of 
lighter-violet (Ridgway’s mauve). The 
lower petals carry a violet blotch in the 
throat, with a central shaft of strong 
color. A white aura gives contrast to 
the violet blotch, and a white rib-line ex- 
tends well toward the tips of the lower 
petals. The bottom florets will measure 
five inches, opening widely. An 18-inch 
flower spike will carry 17 buds, and the 
partly-opened buds are very pretty, add- 
ing much to the spike. 

Another good one among the “blues” 
is Blue Admiral (Christ), a light blue- 
violet, of the shade Ridgway terms 
lobelia violet. The small lower petals 
carry a diamond of intense red-violet, a 
trifle more on the violet than Ridgway’s 
aster-purple. This variety has rather 
poorly shaped florets, but thev are well 
placed and faced, on a graceful spike, 
and give a good color effect. Bottom 
floret will measure 414 inehes, with 17 





Spray of Gold is a beautiful yellow of 
charming placement 


buds on a 20-inch spike, five or six open- 
ing at once. 
YELLOW VARIETIES 

In my garden I like to plant yellows 
near the “blues.” This year I had several 
of the newer yellows, among them Yellow 
Emperor (Ellis). Gate of Heaven (Pfit- 
zer), and the deepest yellow of all— 
Jonquil (Palmer). Jonquil is the strong- 


est yellow I have seen among Glads. 
While the florets will measure a trifle 


less than four inches, they are nicely 
faeed and spaced, giving a band of color 
more than five inches wide on a straight, 
sturdy spike. The upper petal is hooded, 
indicating a strain of primulinus ances- 
try. The buds are greenish before open- 
ing, but clear up beautifully to a pure 
light-yellow, with the color deepening on 
the small lower petals to light orange- 
vellow in the throat. Opens five florets 
nicely, with three buds showing strong 
color above. 

Gate of Heaven is a clean pale-yellow 
(Ridgway’s amber-yellow), deepening in 
value on the lower petals, in the throat. 
Pale-yellow anthers and filaments, with 
pale blue-violet stamens that shed pollen 
of that color as the flower ages, soiling 
the floret. The four-inch florets open 
well, with five out at once. Fifteen buds 
on a graceful, 18-inch flower spike. This 
variety has a decided tendency to oppo- 
sitiflorous placement. 

Yellow Emperor is a pure pale-yellow 
of pleasing intensity; what Ridgway ealls 
p’nard-yellow. There is a very small and 
hardly noticeable touch of dark-red, deep 
in the well of the throat. Florets are 
openly spaced on the stalk, and their 
formation indicates primulinus forebears. 
On a 15-bud spike four will open fully, 
one partly, and three more will show 


(Continued on page 494) 
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(Colville Studio Photo) 


Bitter Root, the State Flower of Montana, in full bloom. Flowers two to two 
and one-half inches 


Bitter Root—State Flower of Montana 


By EVA AMMEN, (Mont.) 


EWISIA _ rediviva is the scientific 
name of the Bitter Root; State 
Flower of Montana. It was so 
called for Captain Meriwether Lewis, 
who, of all white men, was the first to 
look upon it, and who recorded it in his 
notes of the flora of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. According to Olin D. Wheeler, 
in “The Trail of Lewis and Clark’, it is 
called “spitlem” by the Indians of that 
section, and the root is esteemed by them 
a great delicacy. It must be admitted, 
however, that it does not tickle the palate 
of the “paleface” to the same degree; 
indeed, it finds no favor at all with him, 
for it is as bitter as its name implies. 
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Flathead Indian and stepdaughters 
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It is the earliest of the wild flowers to 
foree its way up into the light of the sun, 
pressing its little green rosette of leaves 
close to the black earth, its mother; 
though the charming pink flowers, which 
also grow close to the ground, do not 
unfold until about the end of May. The 
plant, nurtured in a rocky soil, and 
inured to low temperatures and biting 
winds, is as hardy as the lightly-clad 
misses of today, but the blossom itself— 
of every shade of clear and brilliant pink, 
from shell to rose—is as delicate as a 
maid of the eighteenth century, and how- 
ever carefully packed, is unable to with- 
stand a twenty-four hour journey! 

The flower resembles a miniature 
Water Lily, and its color has been bor- 
rowed from the far-famed Lotus of the 
Nile. When gathered and placed in 
water the blossoms close at night, like 
the California Poppy, but open again in 
the morning, unless plucked on a cloudy 
day, in which ease they refuse to open at 
all. Spoiled beauties are they, full of 
whims and crotehets aggravating to the 
soul; but one can imagine the delight of 
their discoverer, when he found them 
flinging over the arid land a springtime 
carpet of so delicate and lovely a weave. 

For generations before the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition was conceived, the 
plant was known to the Indians as a 
much-prized article of diet, and to this 
day the Selish tribe—the Flatheads, 
Kootenais, and Pend d’Oreilles—seek the 
valley of the Missoula River, where it 
grows in profusion, and set up their 
tepees for a more or less protracted stay, 
bringing with them their wives and chil- 
dren, their dogs and horses. 


Before the hegira from the reservation, 
so this chronicler has been told, the 
Indians meet in solemn conclave to pray 
that conditions may be favorable, and the 
Bitter Root good. 

Out upon the plain they wander hap- 
pily about, digging up the long slender 
root with an instrument of their own 
devising,—though fashioned to-day in a 
blacksmith shop,—an iron rod about two 
feet long, sharpened to a blunt point,— 
and the squaws sit about peeling the root 
and washing it in large tubs. Water is 
indispensable in its preparation. For that 
reason the campers establish themselves 
near dwellings, where water is obtainable. 
The season is short; when the buds form, 
the leaves die; the root is not palatable. 

Though a hardy little mountaineer, 
clinging like mountainbred people, to its 
native habitat; under certain conditions it 
may be transplanted to a lower altitude 
and a hotter climate; for it has lived and 
bloomed in Ohio, at least for a season. 
Transplantings to Long Island, however, 
were not successful, at any rate, in two 
verified attempts which were made to 
establish them; but perhaps it was not 
nostalgia, nor sea-level, nor heat; but 
some quality in the soil that brought the 
experiments to naught. 

According to an article wihch appeared 
a year or so ago in a Montana newspaper, 
a specimen of an entire plant of the 
Bitter Root collected, dried, and mounted 
by Captain Lewis, and given by him to 
Frederick Pursh, the English botanist, 
who was in this country at the time, was 
found by the latter to be sprouting, and 
on being planted in a garden in Phila- 
delphia it continued to grow for about a 


year! “This circumstance,” the author 
stated, “suggested the specific name 
‘rediviva,’ which, translated literally, 


means ‘living again.’ ” 
Nine years are required for the seed to 
germinate. 

















(Colville Studio Photo) 
Leaf and Root of the Bitter Root 
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Thinking Toward the 1935 Rose Season 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


and edito.ial rea- 
these chapters must be 
kept two months ahead of the date 

1 send the manuscript to Mr. Cooper. 
It thus happens that while I am dating, 
and thinking, and dictating November, 
I am seeing September in the rose-garden. 
Many times in these FLowER GROWER 
chapters of a rose book I ought to. put 
together sometime, I have expressed my 
@pproximate annoyance at the flood of 
new varieties each year, and my belief 
that if their production was suspended 


OR typographic 


Sons, rose 


for ten years we could look back into 
the past and get as good or better 


varieties which have been dropped as we 
reached out for something new which is 
not always something good. 

Amusing pictures have recently been 
printed in the New York Times, showing 
the difference in bathing costumes within 
a generation. We have gone from the 
voluminous, ample, concealing and 
atrociously-heavy blue-flannel habiliments 
of the first days of the century, to the 


almost invi. ible bathing suits of 1934. 
If one of these ancient costumes was 


worn on any beach today, there would be 
suspicion that the wearer was just off the 
vaudeville stage! The differences in 
human fashions are immense. 

Rose fashions do not change that way. 


Old Roses are just as fine in form, and 
many times as rich in color, as new Roses. 
These remarks follow the enjoyment 
this morning of some glorious flowers of 
Laurent Carle, a Pernet-Ducher Rose 
sent out in 1907, and of its nearby rival, 
Sensation, a dozen years old. Fifty feet 
away are a half-dozen new red Roses, 
not yet named, but growing at Breeze 
Hill for trial. If I were really honest, 
I would write to the introducers that the 
old red friends are distinetly better than 
the new red near-fri is. But if I did 
this I would be tramp:ng on a dominant 
passion with v.ne rose grower,—-his love 
of new things, of novelties, of -.mething 
hopeful just around the corner. 

Now it seems to me these November 
days could well be spent by the thought- 
ful rose grower in looking backward and 
in planning his 1935 rose plantings, so 
that he ean resurrect some old friend that 
he ought to remember and give it a place 
with some new friend of which ke is hope 
ful. Undoubtedly the 1934 February 
frost deviltry cleared the way, either by 
complete killing or by half killing, so 
that the 1935 gardens can be unusually 
fresh, so far as plants are concerned. I 
am therefore urging the beginning of the 
planting for the new year so that there 
may be considered old Roses and new. 














Rose,—-Sensation 
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Rose,—Laurent Carle 


There is another angle to this sort of 
consileration. Each year convinces me 
of the vast adaptability of the Rose, so 
that it can honestly be insisted that there 
is a Rose for every garden in America, 
from the Arctie Cirele to the Isthmus ot 
Panama and below. To find out what 
are the Roses for your particular climate 
is a worth while job. To report your 
findings through the medium of the 
American Rose Society’s “Proof of the 
Pudding” is the best way to give others 
the advantage of your efforts, and to 
get from them their experiences as well. 
Rose fellowship is so importan!, so 
pleasing, so beneficial, that I must con- 
tinually and inereasingly urge it. 

At Breeze Hill we were hard hit by 
the bad Winter. We are not one per cent 
discouraged. The summer come-back has 
been superb, and the Roses that did live 
over, are, for the most part, doing ex- 
tremely well as these words are written. 
Yet there are some soil lessons, and some 
soil inquiries which we are making as to 
why certain things happened. It would 
not do to tell all of that story here, but 
it is ruefully the fact .hat the Rose 
named for me, Editor McFarland, which 
pleases friends in so many parts of the 
country, doesn’t love me at all, and I 
have been unable to make it behave at 
Breeze Hill. Is it soil incongruity? 

There are some things to do about vour 
Roses in November. They ought not to 
have been stimulated to extra growth by 
late watering and late manuring, and 
thus ought now to be ready to go into the 
Winter with good, firm, hard wood tht 
if kept protected from the brilliant sun 
and the biting winds soon to follow will 
live over comfortably into another year. 
Certain it is that disease bothers can be 
lessened if as soon as the leaves fall they 
are gathered up and burned and the 
naked twigs and branches sprayed with 
any fu.agicide which, through its copper 
or sulphur ingredients, will discourage 
the living over of the black-spot spores. 

Let us therefore look forward to next 
vear hopefully and helpfully. We will 
have Roses, and they ean be better Roses 
if we keep them in our minds and hearts. 
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Crocus zonatus 





Colchicum variegatum 


Three Desirable Fall-Blooming Bulbs 


HE delicately-tinted fall-blooming 

bulbs come into the garden a dis- 

tinct surprise among the opulent 
richness of autumn foliage and _ late 
flowers. 


Crocus zonatus, a native of Cilicia, is 
one of the loveliest. It pops through the 
ground overnight—a lovely blue-lavender 
spear, so fragile one wonders how it made 
its journey so beautifully—elean and un- 
tounched. Quite alone it stands, this ten- 
der chalice, except for the supporting 
paler spathe at the base, for the first 
energy of the bulb goes into the blossom 
which is then followed by grass-like 
leaves. The bud is a thing of beauty, 
the open flower no less so—the throat 
is yellow-spotted and from its center 
dangle the white velvety anthers and the 
branched yellow style. There is no diffi- 
culty in its culture. If in cultivating, 
a bulblet is carried to another part of the 
garden no harm is done. It will merely 
be an added surprise in the great adven- 
ture of gardening. 


The true Crocuses belong to the Iris 
family. It is to the Lily family that the 
Colehicum or Autumn Crocus belongs— 
a very unfortunate common name in that 
it is not a Crocus at all. Far better, 
though perhaps less-commonly used, is 
Meadow Saffron. One of the most inter- 
esting and best-suited to the rock garden 
is Colchicum variegatum—the chequer- 
flowered Meadow Saffron. The flowers 
open wide and are four inches across, a 
deep lavender-rose, plainly marked with 
darker, very geometrical splotches. The 
long tube is silvery-white. Within are 
six large brownish anthers on stout fila- 
ments and a fragile three-parted purple 
style. This bulb produces many flowers; 


, 
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when one reaches the point of flacidity 
and droops, another beauty takes its 
place. The leaves have long since gone, 
having appeared in Spring—narrow un- 
dulate ribbons of six inches or so. The 
bulbs inerease at a good pace and had 
best be left to their own devices until such 
time as the show decreases when they 
must be lifted and separated. This lovely 
bloom is not often seen in our gardens 
though it was brought from. its homeland 
in Asia Minor to Europe, as long ago 
as the early seventeenth Century. 


A very common but beautiful Meadow 


Saffron is Colchicum autumnale. This 
one had best be reserved for borders and 
naturalized plantings on the edges of 
woodland, for in Spring a great tuft of 
leaves, no less than twelve inches long 
and two inches wide, appear—altogether 
too lush a growth for rock garden ledges. 
The flower, of six narrow segments of 
lovely rose-lavender, surmounts an ivory- 
white tube and contains golden dangling 
anthers and three purple-tipped stigmas. 
It is a lovelv sight in the waning season, 
Of easiest culture, it is not even resent- 
ful of abuse by trowel ‘or spade. 





Colchicum autumnale 
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NE Summer day, as we drove 
along a country road, we became 
aware of a bird song, rather sput- 
tering and searcely musical, but neverthe- 
less arresting by reason of its monotony, 
seemingly the same notes repeated over 
and over with almost no variation. We 
decided to investigate the thicket of dog- 


wood shrubs growing along the fence 
row, whence the intriguing little song 


seemed to issue, to glimpse the songster. 

Peering into the bushes at intervals, 
I came to an opening through which the 
other person had entered the copse. 
Directly in this pathway, my gaze fell 
upon the most  beautifully-constructed 
eradle, swung between the forked 
branches of a small limb, about two feet 
from the ground. So ineonspicuous it 
was, that it had escaped the observing 
eye of the other searcher. 

In this dainty eup-shaped _ basket, 
woven intricately yet firmly, of horse- 
hair, cobwebs, dry leaves, plant fibers, 
and other pliable materials, and lined 
with the finest and softest of grasses, 
reposed four of the most exquisite, tiny 
eggs I have ever seen; white with slight 
markings of reddish-brown spots. While 
peeping into this cradle I was warned 
of the Bird’s near presence, by a sharp 
“clack” of alarm. 

Parking our car opposite the nest, we 
settled ourselves to await the appearance 
of the owner of this wee home. We had 
not long to wait. Almost immediately 
the queer little song was resumed, occa- 
sionally interspersed with an angry, 
scolding note, coming nearer and nearer. 
With a thrill we now saw, perched on 
the edge of the nest earefully counting 
her treasures, such a small and dainty 
Bird. In eolor a soft yellowish-green 
above; lower plumage yellow, deeper on 
the sides and breast; two pale wing-bars, 
and a yellowish line above the eye. Find- 
ing her home undisturbed, she observed 
us curiously for a few moments, then 
slipped quickly onto the nest. The nest 
was so deep and the opening so small 
that she looked ludicrous when settled, 
only her head and tip of her tail in elose 
proximity, being visible. 

This very interesting Bird we identi- 
fied as Bell’s Vireo, native to the central 
and western prairie regions. It is quite 





Bell’s Vireo broods her eggs in a swing- 
ing cradle 
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Mother Vireo counts noses to be sure we have not harmed her Babies 


A Study of Bell’s Vireo 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


numerous in this region, but, being of a 
retiring disposition, although not really 
shy, may be seen but rarely, except by 
those who are especially “bird conscious.” 
It is regarded as a beneficial Bird and 
consumes many harmful insects, also eats 
some wild fruits. Later in the season we 
saw numbers of them feeding upon the 
white berries of the dogwood. 

In order to obtain pictures of the nest, 
it was necessary to tie back the conceal- 
ing branches. This done and the camera 
mounted, we returned to the car. Not at 
all bothered by the changed scenery the 
little Vireo soon came back and took her 
place on the nest, apparently ignoring 
our presence. 

On returning a few days later, we 
found three tiny babies, which looked like 
fuzzy white caterpillars, and _ parent 
Birds busily engaged in feeding them. 
Evidently the little bodies were keeping 
the remaining egg warm, for the mother 
spent but little time on the nest. 

Our next visit about a week later found 
four youngsters, nearly feathered, and 
with wide, hungry mouths crowding the 
little home. By this time little Mother 
Vireo had become so accustomed to hav- 
ing us about under foot, that she scarcely 
noticed us at all, and came and went 
about her task of feeding those ravenous 
mouths, her coming always announced by 
that same indescribable little song. The 


sun shone very hotly between the parted 
branches, and sometimes she would pause 
long enough between journeys for food, 
to perch on the edge of the nest and 
spread her wings in an effort to shield 
her babies from its burning rays. 

The next time we passed that way, 
nothing remained but the empty little 
cradle swinging lonesomely in the breeze, 
the occupants having gone to seek high 
adventure in the great, wondrous world. 





Hungry Babies of Bell’s Vireo await the 
arrival of food 
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Cypripedium pubescens,—domesticated for sixty years 


Ladyslipper Whims 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN 


HEN applying human traits to 

the families of Wildflowers I like 

to consider the Ladyslippers our 
most romantic family, for I never think 
of them without being taken, in imagina- 
tion, into the northern forests, far away 
from civilization; for the entire family, 
with the exception of the Moccasin 
Flowers, seem to abhor human associations 
and seek to retire as deeply as possible 
into the great bogs and forests of the 
Northland. But this very elusiveness of 
the family has created the desire among 
humans to domesticate them. 

So far efforts to propagate them from 
seed have resulted in complete failure, and 
the only means of increasing the number 
of plants in commercial production is by 
securing an increase in the number of buds 
per plant, and then separating them about 
every third year. Whoever discovers a 
method of growing hardy Orchids from 
seed successfully, will be giving to 
horticulture one of its most needed 
contributions. 

Next to the Trailing Arbutus and 
Fringed Gentian, it is probably true that 
more folks attempt to grow the Lady- 
slippers than any other group of our 
Wildflowers; and it is also probably true 
that a large percentage of failures results 
from these attempts. The cause of the 
large number of failures may be due to 
the fact that many persons, in planting 
several species of the Ladyslippers, give 
them all similar treatment, or to the fact 
that they are often planted outside the 
natural range of their habitat. Then 
again it may be due to a lack of knowl- 
edge as to the soil, moisture, and shade 
requirements of the different species, as 
they have widely-varying desires, and 
rules cannot be laid down which will 
definitely apply to all of them. 

There is one rule, however, which may 
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be followed in regard to the planting of 
all the hardy Ladyslippers, and that is 
that they must not be planted too deeply. 
The buds or crowns should be set just 
below the surface of the soil, where they 
can get plenty of air, although the nature 
of the soil in which they are planted will 
govern this somewhat. In a loose soil 
containing quantities of leafmold, little 
damage will be done if the crowns are as 
much as two inches below the surface; but 
in a heavy, clayey soil, crowns planted 
too deeply will almost surely rot away and 
total failure will result. 


YELLOW LADYSLIPPERS 


The beginner in growing the Ladyslip- 
pers will undoubtedly find the yellow 
species, Cypripedium pubescens and 
Cypripedium parviflorum, the easiest to 
handle. While botanists disagree as to 
whether there are different species of Yel- 
low Ladyslipper or a.single species with 
a wide variety range, there seems to be 
little difference in the cultural necessities 
of the different types. 

The natural range of the Yellow Lady- 
slippers is in the mountains, from Canada 
to Georgia. Growing wild they are found 
in the shady woods and bogs where a con- 
siderable mixture of clay is found in the 
soil, and usually where the soil is only 
mildly acid or nearly neutral. Conse- 
quently, this Ladyslipper makes itself 
quite satisfactorily at home in many 
perennial borders and gardens where it 
receives shade for at least part of the 
day. 

Besides being easily transplanted and 
grown, it is probably the longest lived of 
the hardy Cypripediums. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a clump grow- 
ing in the garden of Prof. Robert T. 
Jackson of Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. This clump was collected by Pro- 


fessor Jackson in the Adirondacks nearly 
sixty years ago and has been moved sev- 
eral times. As it is becoming stronger 
each year, it may be assumed that this 
species may live to be at least a hundred 
years old. : 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE 

Next to the Yellow Ladyslipper, the 
species most satisfactorily naturalized or 
planted in gardens is the Showy Ladyslip- 
per, Cypripedium spectabile, of the north 
woods. Its natural range seems to extend 
farther north than does that of its yellow 
relative; and in the great cedar swamps 
reaching far northward into Canada, it is 
found in greatest abundance. Although 
a native of the bogs, it is invariably found 
growing on the hummocks where its 
crowns are well up out of the water and 
where the roots may reach down, some- 
times for a distance of two feet, to draw 
the amount of moisture which they require. 

The Showy Ladyslipper is the most 
colorful of all, attaining a height of two 
feet or more; and the large flowers of 
pink and white, often with three or four 
on a single stem, make it easily the most 
spectacular species. 

In transplanting, remember that it re- 
quires rich soil with plenty of leafmold 
and an abundance of moisture, but at the 
same time must not be planted where 
water will cover the crowns at any time 
during the year. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE 

The Ladyslipper with which the largest 
percentage of failures is recorded is the 
Pink Moceasin Flower, Cypripedium 
acaule, and its pure-white counterpart, 
acaule alba. Although this species has 
been increasing rapidly in the wilds for 
the last twenty-five years, and is now 
found growing quite abundantly near our 
larger eastern cities, it seems most diffi- 
cult of all to handle in captivity. 

As it grows wild one may find literally 
thousands of Moceasin Flowers among the 
pine woods where the soil is very acid and 
light, and where it receives an annual 
muleh of pine needles. These conditions 
prevail on the lower lands of New Eng- 
land, but high up in the mountains to an 
elevation of three thousand feet it may be 
found growing commonly, but not so 
thickly in the mixed forests of hardwoods, 
spruce and balsam. In this location where 
the leafmold is several inches in depth, 
the plants are usually much larger as re- 
gards both root and flower. 

Plants of the Moccasin Flower usually 
have a single crown, although sometimes 
they are found with as many as three to 
five crowns to the plant. If not permitted 
to make seed they are more likely to in- 
crease the number of crowns or buds per 
plant. This species is not likely to suc- 
ceed in the perennial garden except under 
very favorable conditions, and is more 
easily established in a naturalistic plant- 
ing where the soil is acid and the shade 
is practically continuous throughout the 
day. A mulch of pine needles when first 
planted and annually thereafter will prove 
beneficial. 

Outside its natural range the Moccasin 
Flower is established only with difficulty 
and is likely to be short-lived. Although it 
makes an abundance of seed, only a small 

(Continued on page 496) 
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Hardy Phlox as an 








important feature of the garden 


A Plea for Hardy Perennial Phlox 


O flower should be recommended 

upon the basis of economy alone, 

for the measure and criterion of 
flowers is beauty; and not yet has there 
been a method of reducing beauty to a 
dollars and cents seale of equivalents. 
But when practically all the good quali- 
ties which one can ask for in a hardy 
perennial happen to go hand in hand 
with such exceptionally low cost, every 
one, even in these times when thrift is 
fashionable, can afford to plant it in 
generous quantities. 

Such a perennial is Phlox; whici in its 
various forms, may readily be had in 
bloom almost without a week’s skip, from 
April to October, and which is so easily 
and quickly propagated that even the 
finest and newest varieties may be had for 
a small investment. 

Although Phlox are about as prolifie as 
rabbits, they never go on a rampage and 
become weeds, taking up all the space, 
as some perennials do. 

Most of the superior new kinds of 
perennial Phlox hail from Germany, 
whose hybridizers have replaced the 
French in the development of this fine 
flower; all the parent species of which 
are of American origin. Thanks to these 
hybridizers we can have almost every 
shade but yellow and pure-blue; although 
there are some closely approaching the 
latter. They come in the most varied and 
striking combinations, in contrasts, rayed 
petals, starred petals, winged centers, and 
florets with distinet center eyes. 

However, it is Phlox paniculata, which 
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is common in the woods from Pennsyl- 
vania to Illinois, that, domesticated by the 
gardeners, has produced our hardy peren- 
nials. In our grandmother’s day there 
were just two varieties, the magenta and 
the white. The individual flowers and the 
terminal trusses were small and the plants 
straggly. 

The only disparagement of the peren- 
nial Phlox is that it tends to revert to the 
difficult magenta of its ancestors. This 
strain is still so dominant that if the seeds 
are not cut off immediately after flower- 
ing, many of the seedlings return to the 
parent magenta shade. What actually 
happens is not a color reversion in the 
original plant but a rampant growth of 
seedlings around the parent plant. The 
seedlings crowd out the old plants in the 
clump, without the gardener realizing it. 
The Phlox Hybrids are all fugitive so that 
the seedlings never come true, and within 
two or three seasons, the blossoms of the 
clump appear to have changed color; 
whereas the entire clump has changed. If 
no seeds had been allowed to form, this 
change could not have occurred. Do not 
let seeds form, but eut off the fading 
flower heads which will induce further 
flowering as well as insure against the 
loss of the variety. 

LIFTING AND 


DIVIDING PLANTS 


Next in importance is the lifting and 
dividing of the plants. This should be 
done every three years if possible. Never 
let them go longer than the fourth year. 
April or October is the best time for this 


work. The thickening up of the mass 
which comes from being left undisturbed 
longer than this, causes the crowding 
which is likely to produce mildew. They 
should be planted from 18 to 24 inches 
apart. 

It is the habit of Phlox to throw out 
new growth around the root mass. Thus 
it maintains itself and spreads, the origi- 
nal plants becoming in time the worn-out 
center of a ring of plants. These will 
always be the same as the original in 
eolor and each of these young shoots may 
be separated from the parent root mass 
and planted. They are Nature’s root 
euttings grown without being cut from 
the mother root. 

When you lift and replant a clump, 
always divide into two or more clumps 
and for these take only the outer ring of 
young shoots, discarding the old center. 
Cut the top back to within a few inches 
of the root. 

In the seasons when 
planting are not done, make a practice of 
thinning each plant when the growth is 
about 114 inches above ground, pulling 
out the weaker ones. Pull out; do not cut. 
They are not the flowering stalks for the 
same year, and tend to smother the plant 
and set up exactly the damp and stagnant 
air condition which favors the develop- 
ment of mildew and of fungus diseases. 

Multiply your stock by dividing; or if 
this is too slow a method, lift a clump, 
eut off some of the rootlets with shears, 
replant the clump in its place; then cut 
these rootlets into pieces half an inch long 


division and re- 
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and treat as if they were seeds. That is, 
scatter or place them in a prepared seed- 


bed or box and cover with sand to four 


times their own depth, firming it down 
lightly. Be careful not to let them dry 
out at all. 

CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZING 

An essential to growing fine Phlox is 
plenty of moisture in the soil combined 
with good drainage. Any kind of soil 
suits it; that is, it mdy be heavy 
elay or light sand, or anything in 
between. Whatever the physical char- 
acier of the soil, plenty of organic matter 
should be mixed thoroughly with it, such 
as well-rotted manure, leafmold, peat- 
moss, or humus, or the dregs of a well- 
managed compost heap. After spreading 
this over the surface of the phlox bed, 
mix it in thoroughly to the depth of 12 
or 15 inches. It is well to further lighten 
a heavy clay soil by some air-slacked lime 
and by adding sand although, as I have 
said before, this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. When planting, do not cover the 
crowns very deeply. If there is danger 
of heaving after replanting, mulch with 
peat-moss, grass, or leaves. 

Phloxes like a little care and cultiva- 
tion, but not deep, as the routs lie near the 
surface of the ground. Work just enough 
to keep the soil loose and mellow. 

Water by removing the nozzle from the 
hose and letting the water flow without 
pressure until the ground is wet to the 
depth of a trowel length. 

Phlox can be transplanted even when 
in bloom, if we are careful to take up 
a ball of earth with them and replace in 
roomy holes. Give plenty of water, mulch 
around the stems and over the delicate 
roots, and then shade them for a few days. 

Bone meal is a good fertilizer and it 
lasts longer than others. Especially ferti- 
lize well in the Spring, to give them a 
good start and then just before blooming, 
feed with liquid manure. Phlox will 
grow well in partial shade which adds 
endurance to the colors, but see that these 
locations have good air cireulatign or 
mildew may trouble the foliage. 

Red spider is another enemy of the 

















Phlox,—Baron von Dedem; a robust 
orange-scarlet 
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Phlox,—Mrs. Jenkins; one of the best whites ever produced, with large 
florets 


Phlox, establishing itself on the under 
side of the leaves where it draws out the 
plant juices so that the leaves dry out 
and die. Plain water applied with force 
will rout these, but it is usually easier to 
dust the plants with sulphur dust or 
Massy dust (equal parts of sulphur, nico- 
tine, and arsenate of lead), blowing it 
under the leaves. This sulphur dust used 
every week or ten days will prevent 
mildew. Use on the ground too. 


ADVANTAGES OF PHLOXx 


It is during the late Summer and early 
Autumn that Phlox are so indispensable 
in the garden. Then they are at their 
best in forming bold, brilliant color effects 
in masses in the foreground of shrubbery 
groups, or as isolated specimens of well- 
grown clumps. They are useful also 
among early-blooming plants, such as 
Oriental Poppies, Peonies, and so on; 
since they will endure the crowding of 
these plants in the early season and later 
send up tall spikes and heads of bloom 
continuing the color scheme after the 
spring flowers have gone. 

The Phlox brings brillianey and flaming 
color into our gardens at a time of the 
year when other hardy plants are more or 
fess at rest, having finished their season 
of bloom, or else have not yet started to 
bloom. They may be planted in April or 
May for bloom the same year if desired, 


although the amount of bloom will be 
rather small. It-is best to set out in the 
Autumn for bloom the following year. 

The natural season of, bloom for this 
tall group of Phlox is from July through 
August, into early September; but by 
pinching out the tips of the branches 
bearing the earlier buds which increases 
the number of bloom heads, their season 
is somewhat prolonged. A repetition of 
this will throw their blooming well into 
the Fall; hence if part of each group is 
treated this way, these glorious flowers of 
Summer may be had after their natural 
season. Be careful in your selection, so 
that they will make good neighbors. 

I have been telling about the late Phlox, 
but we must not forget the early Phlox 
subulata, or Moss Pink which comes in 
April and May with its petals of lovely 
color—pink, white, lilac. These will grow 
on very poor soil and like sunshine. They 
are good for sloping banks, rock gardens, 
and edging borders. This Phlox likes a 
moist soil but too much rain makes it rot. 
At such times clip off the foliage close 
to the ground. Even after the blooming 
time is over the leaves make a nice patch 
of lovely green for the rest of the 
Summer. 

A distinct advantage of Fhlox (all 
species) is that it gives more display and 
satisfaction for its cost than any other 
flower. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


COLLINSIA BICOLOR, Salmon Beauty 


HE genus Collinsia, named in 

honor of Zaccheus Collins, of 

Philadelphia, who was a promoter 

of seience during and after the 
Revolutionary War period, is made up 
of hardy annuals, none of which have 
had the attention from American garden- 
ers which their merits warrant. The sub- 
ject of our sketch, a native of California, 
is probably not known to ten per cent of 
gardeners; and its improved forms, such 
as Salmon Beauty, are known to fewer 
still. 

Salmon Beauty makes a bush about 
a foot high, producing its rosy-salmon 
flowers on the order of a Pentstemon, 
from June until frost. It is fine for cut- 
ting and makes a good showing in the 
border during most of the Summer. Not 
only is it precious because of these quali- 
ties, but it is valuable because of its will- 
ingness to do so much on a quite meager 
diet and very little moisture. Such a 
plant should be enthusiastically weleomed 
by gardeners after going through a 
Summer like the one just passed. Seeds 
may be sown outdoors this Fall or any- 


time next Spring, the former coming 
into bloom earlier than  spring-sown 
plants. 


AN APPLEBLOSSOM-PINK 


The group of plants known to gar- 
deners as forms of Phlox subulata is one 
of our best and most important collections 
of rockery plants. This is true for a 
number of reasons, not the least of them 
being ease of culture and beauty of 
flower. Give one of these plants a well- 
drained spot and that is all it will ask of 
the gardener, growing on despite dry, hot, 
or cold weather; and inereasing in size 
and beauty from year to year. They are 
now available in a number of colors, 
ranging from white through pinks, laven- 
der, and lilaes, to shades of blue and 
purple. The loveliest color that has come 
my way so far is an English garden form 
known as Appleblossom. The color is 
aptly described by the name, being a 
delicate shade of appleblossom-pink, and 
the flowers are produced so abundantly 
as to hide the foliage. 


CREEPING PHLOX 


A LONG-LOST TREASURE 


Practically lost to gardeners for a cen- 
tury or so, it is heartening to know that 
Gordonia altamaha is again available, 
even though we of the cold North cannot 
enjoy it. It is one of the most beautiful 
shrubs native to the United States. Early 
writers on the subject say it grew to 
thirty feet in height; but the few speci- 
mens I have seen were not over five or 
six feet, and the one I had (Alas! it is no 
more) never got over two and one-half 
feet. It has shining, bright-green leaves, 
which in the North, turn a brilliant red 
in the Fall. It is evergreen in the South, 
aceording to report, but is deciduous in 
the North. The crowning glory of the 
plant is its large, white flowers, two to 
three inches across, produced during part 
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of August and September. According to 
my experience, it is not advisable to try 
the plant in sections where the thermome- 
ter goes lower than thirty degrees below 
zero, though some reports say it can stand 
more cold than is usually thought pos- 
sible. South of the latitude of the Ohio 
River it should be reliably hardy, and 
gardeners as far north as the lower lake 





Gordonia ;—Alatamaha 








regions should be able to keep it in well- 
protected spots. It remains to be seen 
just what can be done with the plant 
under the wide range of conditions which 
are found throughout the country. 

A few words regarding its history and 
botany may be of interest. It is a mem- 
ber of the Tea family, all others of the 
group except the Loblolly Bay tree (Gor- 
donia lasianthus) being native to the 
tropical and subtropical regions of Asia. 
The subject of our notes was originally 
described as coming from a restricted area 
in Georgia, but has not been found there 
since 1790. It is thought that all of the 
specimens now in cultivation have come 
from a tree in the famous Bartram gar- 
den which is located in the city of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


AN ALPINE EPILOBIUM 


For the alpine gardener with a yearn- 
ing for something out-of-the-ordinary and 
beautiful which is, at the same time, a 
little too diffieult for busy folks, Epilo- 
bium obeordatum should fill the bill. The 
genus Epilobium, of which our common 
Great Willow Herb is a representative, 
is a large one, containing more than two 
hundred species, though few of that vast 
number have much garden value. The 
one in which we are interested at this 
time is found in the high Sierras of Cali- 
fornia, where it grows up near the snow 
line in well-drained soil that is constantly 
moist. To keep it in the garden, it is 
necessary to duplicate these conditions. 
To be perfectly frank, I was not able to 


make my plants contented with their 
astern lowland home, but I did not have 
a wet moraine at that time. If a mo- 
‘aine is not available, it will be necessary 
to arrange to give the plant a constant 
drip of water and possibly shade during 
the hottest part of the day. Its three- 
inch stems are prostrate and covered with 
beautiful blue-green leaves, form'ng a 
very close mat, over which are displayed 
an ineredible number of bright rose-col- 
ored flowers. 


LEPACHYS COLUMNARIS 


The plant at the head of this para- 
graph, for which there seems to be no 
common name though it is sometimes 
thrown in with the Coneflowers, should 
lave a part in the program of every 
grower of cut flowers, as well as a place 
in every garden. Although not uncom- 
mon, it has never had the attention in 
America, where it is native to the prairies, 
from Canada to Texas, which it deserves. 
It is a favorite with European gardeners, 
who know it as Obelisearia, being used 
mostly as an annual bedding plant. It is 
not always hardy in my Northern Michi- 
gan garden, but this is of little conse- 
quence, for it will bloom the first year 
from seed, a constant succession of bloom 
from June until frost being possible by a 
little manipulation. 

The type plant grows from one to three 
feet high, clothed in_ beautifully-cut 
foliage, and the flowers are made up of 
yellow ray petals and a dark central disk 
which eventually elongates into a cylinder 
an inch or more high. Even better than 
the type is variety Pulcherrima in which 
the ray petals are changed to a rich ma- 
hogany-red, an unusual and_ beautiful 
shade. For cut flower purposes, they 
should be given a rich soil, where they 
will get as high as three feet or more; or 
they may be kept to rock garden size by 
keeping them on a lean diet in a soil not 
too fertile. 


VERONICA ARMENA 


The genus Veronica is full of good 
garden material, much of which is well- 


known to gardeners, though some of the 
best are practically unknown. This last 
is true of Veronica armena, one of the 
best rock garden subjects that I have 
found in years. It has been with me 
long enough (five years, I think) to per- 
mit the statement that it is perfectly 
hardy and that it does well in almost 
any sunny situation that is well-drained. 
My original plant is about two feet 
across the prostrate, creeping stems 
clothed in finely-cut leaves, and the whole 
thing smothered under a blanket of deep- 
blue flowers for a period of six weeks 
or more in early Spring, with scattering 
bloom from then until late Fall. It is 
an easily-grown and worthwhile plant 
that should become popular with rock 
gardeners, on account of its many 
desirable qualities. 
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LEAD HOLDERS 
Another most satisfactory type of 
flower holder is made of lead, and there 
are many of this material on the market. 
Especially useful is the flexible band of 
lead varying from an inch to two inches 


What Holds Your Flowers ? 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Author of “How to Arrange Flowers” 



























































































: in width, and available in different lengths, 
r ‘ with slits along the sides which make 
pockets into which the flower stems may 
be fitted. (Number 4.) This type of 
y SOO holder may be immediately adjusted to a 
t Oe round bowl or a square one, a deep jar, or 
; any other container, and is particularly 
‘ eS SS useful because of its flexibility. 
a 
aS SS 
a FOR TALL VASES 
d For use in a tail vase, there are several 
1- different types of holders offered. There 
Ss: is the stand, with or without perforated 
bottom, with one, two, or more, dises with 
holes for flower stems at different heights. 
A- 1. A leaf-shaped holder that comes in silver, gold, or bronze finish, in different sizes, from Number 5. One maker supplies se 
| 50 cents to $2.25. The large size is beautiful for a large shallow glass bowl for a formal ( ‘th tw 4 le . = sup] ' thes 
10 dinner table. (Dazey.) 2. Lead holder that slips over the top of a container, with nine coils with two different lengths, center support 
eS firmly soldered to hold the flower stems. Adjustable to various sizes. Comes in several sizes, rods, so that the holder may be used for 
ld and sells for from 75 cents to $2. (Mrs. L. S. Lyon.) 3. A never-tip holder of green-painted | howls his, wane iN , ~ 
metal, 20 cents for the smallest size, and up to $1 or more, accoreing to size, (Dazey.) ow bowls or high vases. (Number 12.) 
ry 4. Flexible lead arranger that may be shaped to fit any container. ‘The slits may be adjustec Another tvpe of holder for hi 7ases 
if to any size stems. 50 cents to $1.50, and in sets for gifts. (Welles & Decker.) 5. The ey ver" YP ; Ked | high vases 
: bottom of this “double decker” steel holder is heavily lead-weighted. It comes in a high or 1S the ead strip, worked into many coils, 
n- a low style, for long or short-stemmed flowers, —.." green. 50 cents to $1.25 which has ends to fit over the neck of the 
° y 8s 8 . ° . € 4 
in P container (number 2). Also there is the 
S, tiny hook that fits over the top of the jar 
a URING the course of our diseus- inch in diameter to six or eight inches, — hold just a —— re two at the side of 
ed sions on flower arrangement. we according to our needs. The best of these go setae (Number 8.) ; 
rm have referred constantly to flower have tiny feet, holding them up from the When _ container to be used is tall, 
+i containers and to flower holders. The bottom of the container, and letting the the flowers should have long stems, 
se- container is the vase, bowl, or other water- water underneath. These have holes go- ut somehow haven’t, there is a semi- 
o- holding vessel into which our flowers are ing through to the bottom, and are good ta ae straight on the bottom, but so 
sas put. The variety of containers is limit- in shallow bowls. (Number 9.) x ed at the top that the stems of the 
¥ less,—in size, in shape, in material, in Holders of similar shape are made in short-stemmed flowers may be twisted into 
decoration. From the exquisite erystal metal. ms and the effect given of long-stemmed 
vase made essentially to hold flowers, to LIKE LITTLE CAGES flow = the poser al (Number 6.) 
ir the emptied marmalade crock, the purse ia tla ac ini la io tii: ail A different principle is back of the 
> i “ ark ar inbe awilv.we “ ee See Pa 
eut and the ingenuity of the person arrang- ws gy Me ose =! . = heavily weighted metal disc which is sup- 
of ing the flowers are perhaps the determin- : pi —. 7 e , holders, 38 ae — plied with innumerable upstanding wires, 
isk ing factors. green-painted wire (number 13), square among which the flower stems are slipped, 
der The same thing is true of the flower and round, high and low; and there are and which hold the flowers nicely in place. 
an holders. These are the fittings inside of ar Leon — ~ of iron a (Number 11.) Th’'s, like most of the 
. . . : steel. >» lower ve e: sefu! 1. agian fn eat ? 
ich the containers, which hold our flowers in se flat race ag we | rk ie Bing neh “ flower arrangers, is painted a good leaf 
ma- the position in which we wish them to t into “md ra mel - Bron tonne fe “ green. Of course there are some un- 
iful stay. They may be made of glass, metal, pu b. 3 ie Ras om é sof rs fo on _on painted holders, ; notably the lead ones, 
hey or pottery; they may be elaborate or sim- hing er 3) that ‘ most ig - va er [here are some with silver, gold, or bronze 
© - ° ee % arr o e s 1S 7 e or 1c thie P > , , see a 
hey ple, from the beautiful gilded, perforated urd ‘> : or = neq y ae vill ust) finish, which are very dressy looking. 
age leaf that holds formal flowers in a large poet ut twenty wall Ss, and wi I prove Those that are painted bright-yellow or 
in glass bowl (number 1) to a piece of tig le a aps adie rt Aig 000 = red or other conspicuous colors are not so 
’ - . . . S S1 é 3 j , z1T's J as sy aro likely 
Rises potato which is cut to fit our requirements. £ te —— ab l desirable to use, as they _are likely to at- 
ae 1 a larger holder occupies the main tract attention in the finished picture, in- 
GLASS HOLDERS piace. stead of blending in as ineonspi 
ste: g as an inconspicuous 
Let us take a glimpse, first, of the The most satisfactory of these holders part of the whole. 
variety of holders offered in the market. are weighted at the bottom, so that even A visit to a Chinese or Japanese gift 
rood The simplest of these, perhaps, is of heavy fairly heavy flowers may be held firmly, shop will disclose any number of small 
vell- glass, circular in shape, varying from an_ and the arrangement will not topple over. (Continued on page 496) 
| the 
last = 
the f \ 
have \ 
| me TE 
per- Dr: 1 
at 
ectly Min A i 1 
most ui) i Wit : 
ined. NL ; 
feet A } 
stems ncaa if 
vhole 
deep- 6. A plant support which may be used in the garden, or will help 
weeks to lengthen the stems of flowers when they are short, for decora- ; ’ 
fier tive use in the house. Green semi-rigid wire. Various heights, 11. Innumerable pliant metal stems set in a weighted base offer 
ering less than a dollar a dozen. (Esselen.) 7. Little bronze mountain, great possibilities for flower grouping. Gold, bronze, silver, green, 
It is madé in Japan, with a bird that may be used or not. as one and other finishes. $1.00 and up. (Edelman.) 12. A holder that 
desires. 50 cents. 8. Lead hook for the side of the mouth of a comes with center rods of different lengths, instantly interchange- 
plant tall vase, particularly for a glass vase where the holder should able. A double duty holder. $1.00. (Hampden.) 13. Rigid screen 
k not show. 25 to 45 cents according to size. (Mrs. L. S. Lyon.) wire makes a strong basket-like holder which will keep many flowers 
roc 9. Glass flower block, with little feet to permit water beneath, and in their proper places. 50 cents. (Apgar.) 14. Twisted coils of lead 
many with holes that go right through. 20 cents and up. 10. A delicht- mate arms that may be set in any position. A heavy bottom gives 
ful little green toad stool of pottery that came from a Japanese good balance and is adjustable - different size containers. 
shop and cost just a quarter 75 cents. (Gardner.) 
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Keeping Dahlia Roots Over the 
Second Year 


| TRIED an experiment with some 
Dahlia roots last season which I have 
never heard of anyone trying, although 
it may not be new. I kept roots over two 
years successfully. 

In the Spring of 1930 I had some sur- 
plus Dahlia roots and clumps which were 
not taken out of my Dahlia cellar or pit. 
My Dahlia pit is about 6 feet deep and 
perfectly dry. It is double-boarded over 
the top and covered with about two feet 
of soil. At the south end the boards are 
loose so that I can uncover only that end 
and take out Dahlias without disturbing 
the rest of the top. Dahlias keep splen- 
didly in this pit (these pits can be made 
any length needed but are usually made 
only 4 feet in width), also might say they 
could only be used where they could be 
kept dry. After taking out all of the 
Dahlias I needed to fill orders and for my 
own planting, I left the opening to the pit 
open and the balance of the Dahlias in 
the pit. We do not have much rain during 
the Summer but do have some. This is 
irrigated country. These Dahlias grew 
some, especially near the opening. 

In the Fall when I went to get the pit 
ready for packing away my 1930 crop of 
Dahlia clumps, I found many good Jook- 
ing clumps in the pit. So the idea came 
to me to save some of the best-looking 
ones and see if they would keep over 
another Winter. A good percentage did 
keep and I planted some of them in the 
Spring of 1931 to see if they would grow. 
Not all grew, but a good percentage did, 
and | could not tell them from others 
kept only over the Winter. 

CarriE H. Hupparp, in Bulletin of the 

American Dahlia Society, (Colo.) 


Forcing Bulbs in the House 


Y experience in foreing bulbs in 
an ordinary house basement during 
the past Winter may be worth relating. 
For many years I had been forcing 
Hyaecinths, Daffodils, Tulips, and Cro- 
cuses with a moderate degree of success, 
but a year ago I failed almost entirely 
in getting satisfactory bloom. During the 
past season I used water much more 
freely and had quite the best success in 
my experience. With about forty pots, 
I doubt if a single bulb of any descrip- 
tion failed to produce a flower. I attri- 
bute the unusual success to the extra 
watering, which was attended to once a 
week from the time that the rooting com- 
menced until the last pot was brought 
up about the 20th of March. 
J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 


Snow Cuts Trees and Wood 
A's a sharp, blizzardly Snowstorm, 


I noticed the ground covered with 
needles and twigs of Spruce trees. The 
Snow is very cutting in such storms. in 
the far north the wood of shacks and 
tree-trunks is much corroded from these 
driven Snows. The wind wears the Snow- 
erystals down until they resemble grains 
of sand, and they eut like sand blasts. 


RENA Baver, ( Wis.) 
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Some Helpful Dahlia Pointers 


By EVERETT EARLE STANARD, (Oregon) 


HE most important item in Dahlia 

growing is the selection of superior 

and dependable varieties; for no 
matter how much attention and care you 
lavish on your plants, or the correctness 
and thoroughness of your cultural meth- 
ods, unless the varieties planted are true 
aristocrats, improved and tested, you 
cannot hope to have as fine flowers as 
your neighbor who buys only the best. 
You are not saving money by purchas- 
ing poor or mediocre sorts. This, how- 
ever, is not to imply that all desirable 
and magnificent Dahlias are way beyond 
the reach of the average man and his 
modest garden budget. Many of the very 
finest varieties in all classes are now 
available at small cost. 


Having selected your varieties with 
care, give them a sunny location in we'l- 
drained soil, deeply prepared and en- 
riched, giving the individual plants 
plenty of room for growth and develop- 
ment. Set the tubers at correct depth; 
stake the plants and tie them up, and 
water during the dry season. Cut off 
superfluous shoots leaving only the 
strongest; disbud for larger flowers, cul- 
tivate, and spray. 

The most popular Dahlias at the pres- 
ent time, a large grower points out, are 
the extremely large and the very small 
ones. In commenting on the merits of 
a few sorts which are not as well known 
as they deserve to be, this grower says: 

“Maude Hastings (hybrid cactus) is 
an especially fine light-yellow for cut 
flower purposes, and with the florists. 
We grow it quite extensively for cut- 
ting blooms and selling to florists. 

“We have had quite good sales on the 


Peony type sort, Mrs. Julius L. Meier, 
as it is very large and handsome and 





Dahlia,—Mrs. Irene Taft (Gill) 


Peony-flowered type. A rich wine- 
red, toned yellow and deepening 
to gold at the center 





Dahlia,—Maude Hastings ;—hybrid 


cactus type. A fine light-yellow 

‘fills the bill’ when an autumn shade is 
wanted. Mrs. Irene Taff is of more 
unusual form and is used as a cut flower, 
especially in basket work. Strangely 
enough these two very fine varieties in 
the autumn tints are not listed by very 
many growers.” 

For decorative and cut flower purposes 
the Star Dahlias, originated and offered 
by Gill Brothers, are about the finest 
that I have seen, although they cannot 
be classed with either the extremely large 
or the very small Dahlias. These pro- 
duce star-like, semi-double, or to be more 
exact, semi-single blooms, on marvel- 
ously-long, straight stems, ideal for eut- 
ting, and for grac2 and excellence are 
rivaled only by the Gerberas. Cerise 
Star is one of the best. Crimson Star 
is the latest addition. The group includes 
five other varieties, including Garnet 
Star, Magenta Star, Scarlet Star, Sylvia 
Star and White Star. These are all re- 
markably good keepers. 

There are many intriguing dahlia 
varieties deserving of popularity in the 
classes intermediate between the extra 
large and the very small sorts. I am ad- 
vising the gardener to try some of the 
Star Dahlias above listed, the Single 
Dahlias which have much of the elegance 
and merit of Cosmos, the old-fashioned 
Show Dahlias and the striking Collar- 
ettes. Pompons and Miniatures will also 
give unique satisfaction in delightful con- 
trast to the gorgeous big Decoratives, and 
flowers of the Cactus and Peony type. 

Individual preference will to a certain 
extent guide the Dahlia enthusiast in the 
selection of varieties to suit his particular 
faney and ideal. The Dahlia has such a 
wide range of color, form, and size, that 
the most exacting and fastidious tastes 
may be provided for. It may almost be 
said that the Dahlia is supreme in this 
particular respect. 
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A Limestone Hill covered with Sotol or Saw Yucca 


The Persistent and Adaptable Yucca 


By A. T. JACKSON, (Texas) 


EW plants have a more romantic 

history or picturesque setting than 

the various species of Yucca. Since 
prehistoric times they have played an 
important part in the lives of inhabitants 
of the arid and semi-arid regions in 
which they thrive. 


Being forced to struggle for existence, 
the Yuccas are well-equipped to survive. 
They have large roots that penetrate sev- 
eral feet deep and appropriate all avail- 
able moisture. 


One species of Yucca is the Spanish 
Bayonet, which grows along the coast 
from North Carolina to Louisiana. It 
prefers the borders of swamps or sand 














A flower-bedecked Yucca stalk 
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dunes, but may be found further inland 
on sandy soil. The bayonet-shaped 
leaves are about two feet long, stiff, 
pointed and saw-edged. The flowers, 
large and beautiful, are followed by ecu- 
cumber-shaped pods. The seeds are 
relished by birds. 


The Spanish Dagger, often called Don 
Quixote’s Lance, grows prolifically over 
vast areas in West Texas. It is the earli- 
est blooming of all the Yuceas, the 
bicssoms often appearing in Midwinter. 
It is a favorite in gardens and parks, 
because both the plant and flowers are of 
rare beauty. In arid regions it adds a 
striking feature to the landscape, reliev- 
ing the otherwise monotonous stretches 
of barren land. 


Mexicans split the leaves of Spanish 
Dagger and use them for tying fodder. 
The blossom head they cook like cabbage, 
or use for pickles. The stocky trunks are 
utilized for fuel, and used on wagons for 
brake blocks. 


Sotol, or Saw Yucea, covers many hills 
in Southwestern United States. The 
leaves are long with toothed margins. It 
has a straight flower stalk, and its ecatkin- 
like flowers appear in June. It is to be 
seen in many parks. 


Sotol stalks, when quartered, are eaten 
by cattle. The dry heads make excellent 
fires—an important consideration in a 
land of little fuel. The inner leaf-core is 
cooked and eaten. It also is used as the 
souree of a fiery intoxicant, which is said 
to have been popular with the Indians 
in Mexico before the coming of Cortez. 


Leaves of a species of Yucea found in 
the Rocky Mountain Region and on the 
western plains, yield fibers used by the 
American Indians in making cordage, 
baskets, and coarse cloth. Twisted-leaf 
Yueca, commonly known by the Mexican 
name of lechuguilla, is noted for its 
strong, lasting white fiber. It is used in 
manufacturing ropes, brushes, brooms, 
and other articles. Mexicans load their 


donkeys with the leaves and trudge over 


‘many miles of exceedingly rough country 


to the factory. 


Livestock eat the leaves of this plant, 
but the fiber cannot be digested and 
forms a lump in the animal’s stomagh— 
often causing death. 


The Century Plant is a_ yucea-like 
species noted for producing the largest 
flower stalk in the United States. The 
plant dies soon after the blossoms 
mature, but in a short time young plants 
begin springing up around the dead one. 
The name “Century Plant” was popularly 
applied on aceount of its requiring long 
periods of time to reach the blooming 
stage. The name is misleading. The 
plant usually blooms in fifteen to twenty- 
five years. When the bloom stalk starts 
shooting upward it sometimes lengthens 
twelve to fifteen inches in a day, and may 
reach a height of fifteen to forty feet. 
Near the top are short arms on which 
the cream-colored flowers appear. 


Leaves of ths Century Plant are shred- 
ded for fodder and fed to burros. The 
fibers from the leaves are formed into 
thread, cord, and ropes. <An_ extract 
from the leaves is used as a substitute 
for soap. The plant yields cough syrup 
and poultices. Slices of the withered 
flower-stem are made into razor strops. 


Many persons consider yucca blossoms 
unsurpassed in beauty. They are becom- 
ing popular as yard plants, due to requir- 
ing practically no eare, and being always 
attractive. Small yueea plants are often 
put in pots and placed in the home or 
yard. Novel displays are made from the 
bushy tops of dry bloom stalks. The 
open seed pods are painted in various 
colors and make unique bouquets. 
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A tree-like species of Yucca 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by thew fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 


of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot wpon 
a worm.” —COwPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Catoium, WN. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Relation Between Experience and Education 


S ordinarily understood, education means that which 

we acquire from the reading and studying of books, 
and that which we get in our schools and colleges; but the 
practical person will question this definition of education 
as being quite too technical and superficial. Education 
has a far deeper meaning than the surface indications, 
and the polish which our educational institutions are sup- 
posed to furnish. 

From time to time I have used the term, The True 
Education, and it is my purpose to here define its mean- 
ing. Next month look for an editorial, ‘‘ What is Common 
Sense?,’’ which bears on this subject and on which these 
statements are based. It explains in some detail just 
what an education of the right kind must do if it is to 
square with and teach common sense, and it can well be 
studied in connection with the consideration of one phase 
of THe Cooper PLAN. 

First and foremost, The True Education is practical 
above all things. An education which does not teach us 
the purpose of life, and how to live that life, is not The 
True Education. Few courses of study, as pursued by 
our young people, teach anything at all about the purpose 
of life on earth ;—they magnify the material things above 
those of a moral or spiritual character. It may be stated 
as a reason that educational institutions are not for 
the purpose of teaching morality and spiritual values, 
but rather for the purpose of teaching our young the 
things which will develop the mind. That is the great 
defense of the higher branches of education,—the devel- 
opment of the mind. But in developing the mind, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that we are on earth for a 
purpose, as I have tried to explain many times. 

The True Education as considered under THE CooPER 
PLAN this month, shows that in no way can a person live 
in a large town or city, under the artificial conditions 
which are there provided, and gain what I am pleased to 
eall The True Education. The True Education ean only 
come from soil-contaect and a study of those things in 
nature which go to make up the world as we sense it 
today. The person who lives only the artificial life of 
the present day of so-called civilization, can never know 
The True Education. 

But why is this so? It is because the person in contact 
with the soil senses the universe about him in a way 
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which the artificially-protected individual cannot under- 
stand. A person in contact with the soil meets all sorts 
of experiences in the way of weather conditions, insect 
pests, plant diseases and the many vicissitudes which 
develop a hardiness of character and an ability to do, 
about which the town dweller knows nothing. The town 
dweller is insured against this, that, and the other thing. 
I refer not so much to insurance as a legalized form of 
protection for which we pay premiums, but the fact that 
the town dweller is very largely protected from weather 
conditions, and from the various dangers and hardships 
which naturally and necessarily beset the person living in 
contact with the soil. 

It has always seemed strange to this simple-minded 
Editor that people should try to avoid responsibility ; to 
avoid trouble; and to put themselves into positions where 
they have few risks. Good sportsmanship demands that 
we take risks and that we assume our own obligations and 
not attempt to shift them to other shoulders. 


The True Education in this connection means that we 
must develop our individuality, or faculties, or call it 
what you will, for ourselves; and not have others do it 
for us, as is the tendency of present-day methods and 
systems. This can only be done in the country and in 
true contact with the soil. This does not mean that any 
person must work the land continuously. Only a mod- 
erate amount of soil-contact is necessary for best develop- 
ment. Count Leo Tolstoy, the famous Russian, said (as I 
remember it) that each person should work forty days 
out of every year in contact with the soil. What he based 
this figure on, I do not know; but he was a great man 
and a prophet. He doubtless sensed the fact that we were 
getting too far away from soil-contact; that we were 
losing our spirituality ; that we were losing our character 
and moral qualities. 

But I have explained sufficiently to show that Tue 
Cooper Puan of living, teaches Common Sense; gives 
us The True Education; and provides the only correct 
setting for a full life of development. 

Read the article next month, ‘‘What is Common 


Sense?,’’ as a continuation of this important subject of 
education. 


Economics and Gardening for Children 


N article in this issue, entitled ‘‘Teach Children Gar- 

dening and Economics’’ touches an important phase 

of child-education which surely should not be overlooked 
in this day and time. 

Children should be trained in seed planting and in 
plant tending; even the very young children can be made 
to understand what it is all about, and they soon take an 
interest in the growing things in a way which may lead 
to an inspiration and outlook on life which they could 
never have secured otherwise. 

Children need something to do which is natural and 
useful, and they need less and less of the useless play- 
things as they get older. In fact, playthings are not 
required where nature subjects can be substituted, and 
where this is possible the nature subjects will give the 
True Education which toys and playthings cannot pos- 
sibly impart. In a surprisingly short time, a child may 
perceive the value of the useful and show a disposition 
to assume responsibility of a constructive and conserva- 
tive nature. 

So give the children an opportunity and give them 
some of your time which might otherwise be spent in 
less profitable pursuits. Take them along with you in 
the gardening adventure and see that they have time 
and opportunity to study the processes of nature in their 
own childish, delightfully-simple, and direct way. 
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Why Not State Correct Soil Conditions 


ROM time to time readers ask for a list of plants, 

trees, and shrubs which require sour, sweet, and 
neutral soils, and they follow up this question by asking 
how these conditions may be obtained by using Peat Moss, 
Commercial Fertilizers, or Chemical, or other means. 

Generally we respond to such inquiries to the effect 
that it is not practicable to furnish lists as requested, 
because of the complication and space required; but as 
a matter of fact there is a still further reason,—that 
definite facts are not known regarding many of the grow- 
ing things which respond in certain ways to varying soil 
conditions. A few things, outstandingly well-known, 
require an alkaline or an acid soil. On the subject of 
plants favoring neutral soil, not so much is known. 

The main point is that when writers cover any par- 
ticular horticultural subject they should state the soil 
requirements as closely as possible. 

Still another point is that stable manures are now 
difficult to obtain and that Peat Moss and Commercial 
Chemical Fertilizers, or commercially-prepared organic 
Fertilizers, must be depended upon to a very large extent. 

How to produce soil reactions which are acid, alkaline, 
or neutral, might be discussed in a single article with a 
few details as to some of the requirements, and some of 
the things which could be used to produce same, under 
certain conditions. 

This general subject is mentioned here for the purpose 
of calling attention to the small supply of information 
available, and with the suggestion that those who write 
on any particular plant or horticultural subject, should 
cover the matter of soil requirements more fully than 
is generally done. 


“Supine, Powerless Souls Have Fallen’ 


OT at all sure that the above is quoted exactly, 

because it comes down to me from memory (out 
of one of our old district school books as I remember 
it), after a lapse of more than fifty years. So if any 
reader checks me up on accuracy, I will have a good 
excuse. 

A very large number of supine, powerless souls have 
fallen during the past few years;—many continue to 
fall;—and this little preachment is based not so much 
on the weaknesses of human nature as it is on the thought 
that there should be fewer people with negative qualities. 
Nowadays we do not use the word ‘‘supine ;’’ we say that 
such people are ‘‘spineless.’’ But as Patrick Henry 
might perhaps say, ‘‘When shall we be stronger?’’ It 
surely will not be while a very large proportion of our 
population is being helped by charity and while we are all 
insured in one way or another against most all the risks 
and vicissitudes inherent to human life on earth. 

The tendency of the times seems to be to provide 
everyone, everywhere, and almost regardless of whether 
they are producing anything for themselves, not only 
with the necessities of life, but actually with luxuries. 
If this is stating the case rather strongly, I may 
eventually stand corrected, but for the present I believe 
the statement is justified. I am not critical of those 
who are unfortunate, and who are given no opportunity 
of earning their own livelihood, and surely such should 
be taken care of. But the almost indiscriminate giving 
and providing now being done for a considerable propor- 
tion of our population, can have but one result ; to produce 
a supine and powerless citizenry and to produce a 
condition from which we cannot recover for many years. 
Whether our present civilization will survive present 
tendencies is questioned even by many thinking people. 
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We must face these days with courage and determina- 
tion. When the Right Influence is brought to bear, 
this simple-minded Editor, for one, looks for a reasonably 
quick recovery of the stability for which the nation has 
been famous. 

This is a plea for more responsibility on the part 
of everyone. Do not imagine that you can be relieved 
of the necessity for labor; the necessity for mental 
activity in the planning of your future; nor from the 
actual uncertainties which go with all human activities. 
Avoiding responsibility means demoralizing of the indi- 
vidual. When we are made secure in all our actions, 
human life largely ceases to have a further purpose. 

This little talk is also a caution to those in authority 
who are attempting to plan so many things for us these 
days. We do not need your planning, friends! We 
prefer to do our own planning! And we must do our 
own planning if the nation is to survive! 

Lastly, this is no criticism of the efforts toward recovery 
which have already been put forward by honest-minded 
people. These efforts have been in good faith, and we 
have accepted them accordingly. If they are failures, 
it is not our fault; but if we continue to accept these 
experiments when they have mostly proved unsound, 
then we can call ourselves supine, powerless souls, and 
we are certainly bound to fall. 


Form a Garden Club 


HE Garden Club movement has made rather rapid 

progress of recent years, but there are many com- 
munities where Garden Clubs could be formed, and where 
they would prove very valuable and helpful; and those 
who are especially interested in gardens should see that 
they belong to a Garden Club. If no Garden Club is in 
existence in your particular community, you should inter- 
est yourself in forming one. 

Garden Clubs have a deeper significance than their 
name might indicate. While ostensibly for the promo- 
tion of interest in gardens, they incidentally promote 
goodfellowship and social welfare, and give a contact 
with kindred spirits which is not likely to be developed 
other than through a well-organized Garden Club. 


The contact of those interested in flowers, gardening, 
nature, and horticulture, through Garden Clubs gives an 
advantage which is well-known in connection with educa- 
tional activities. Class recitations and class drills have 
a value which cannot be substituted in any other way. 
Individual study is well enough in its place and way, 
but it will not take the place of class exercises. A Garden 
Club is essentially a class in school, and the studying up 
of the program of the meetings are essentially lessons. 

So, all you individuals who feel that you are making 
good and sufficient progress in your own way and inde- 
pendently, should realize the fact that this class contact 
as explained above, can be had only through the forma- 
tion of a Garden Club, even though it may not be called 
by that name. Name your club what you will, but do not 
overlook its value in the right methods of educating its 
members to know their subject more fully than they ean 
possibly know it by individual activities and study. 

Form a Garden Club! The advantages of such an 
organization are only briefly touched on above. There 
are many others as you will see when you have actually 
experienced the advantages of the club contact. 


Sloth makes all things difficult; but industry all things 
easy. He that rises late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night, while laziness travels so 
slowly that poverty soon overtakes him. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


ATURE doesn’t flaunt all her beauty. 
So much is missed because it is not 
apparent to the untrained eye of the idle 
passer-by who merely takes in what is 
casually offered. The curious, however, 


find ample reward in seeking to learn 
Io 
her secrets, so marvelous are Nature’s 


wonders. 

Many of the tiniest flowers of woodland 
or meadow reveal the same perfection of 
design, the same daintiness of coloring, 
the same ensemble of beauty that gives 
the larger, bolder flowers their attractive- 
ness. I remember the thrill of first be- 
holding the dainty, feathery spike of the 
‘alse Mitrewort under a magnifying 
glass. Without some magnification, the 
beauty of this tiny flower goes unnoticed, 
but with the aid of a pocket magnifier, 
or a common reading glass, a surprising 
revelation greets the eye, suggestive of 
snow erystals bedecked with dainty dia- 
monds, set in a most fascinating manner. 


That necessity is the mother of in- 
vention is an accepted proverb, but the 
word “curiosity” might be substituted for 
necessity without much, if any, infringe- 
ment on fact, for no sooner than necessity 
fulfills its desire and produces the long- 
felt want, than someone’s curiosity im- 
pels him to seek for still further improve- 
ment. 

The law of man’s very being demands 
constant progress, and since he has been 
given the gift of those faculties which 
make progress possible, those inherent 
aspirations we call curiosity are ever urg- 
ing it on. 

Curiosity leads the child to ask why 
people do not fall off the earth if it is 
round. It motivates the urge for educa- 
tion. It impels research for the obscure 
lore of the past and gives us the his- 
torian. It excites experiments in the vast 
realm of the present and produces in- 
ventions that become at once necessities. 
It actuates conjecture for the surprises 
of the future and stimulates research and 
diseovery. 


Tt is curiosity that transfers gardening 
from monotonous drudgery to refreshing 
sport. It is the incentive that ]ures us on 
to prepare the soil, plant the seed, care 
for the growing plant—all the while build- 
ing up our expectations, arousing our 
anticipations, and preparing us for the 
appreciation of its crowning glory—the 
unfolding of its bloom; and so, for the 
enthusiast, flower growing tolerates no 
suggestion of toil, for the labor of his 
gardening has become endowed with the 
subtle fascination of sportsmanship. 


THe Guap PHILOSOPHER 


Eptror’s Notre:—Our old friend, The 
Glad Philosopher, has some interesting ob- 
servations this month, as usual, and he 
senses keenly the fact that gardening is the 
avocation supreme. And I cannot let this 
opportunity pass without suggesting that 
the “big idea” behind gardening as a diver- 
sion or avocation is the soil-contact which 
it gives. Keep soil-contact and its in- 
fluences in mind for constant observation 
and study. It has a most important in- 
fluence on human life on earth. 
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November in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


ULBS that have been left in the 
B ground from one year to the next 

require some attention at this 
time. With a weeding fork carefully stir 
up the ground where their pallid green 
shoots are coming through. Do not dig 
too deeply for fear of breaking off shoots 
that are still underground. Sprinkle the 
bed with liberal quantities of some good 
fertilizer, commercial or organic, and dig 
it carefully in. Then leave it for the 
rains to send down the fertilizer essence 
to the roots. Sprinkle seed of Mimulus, 
Annual Gypsophila or Baby Blue Eyes 
(Nemophila insignis) among the bulbs 
for they make a good ground cover, and 
being light rooting do not harm the 
bulbous plants in any way. When they 
all bloom together in the Spring the effect 
is very fine, especially if the Baby Blue 
Eyes are sown among the Daffodils. 
White Gypsophila with pink Clara Butt 
Tulips, or yellow and brown Mimulus 
among Flame Freesias are also good. 


Those Glads you so thoughtfully planted 
about three months ago should be in 
bloom now. Tall spears of Alice Tiplady, 
Mrs. Pendleton, or Copper Bronze are 
a welcome sight these cold, windy days 
and the decorating committee of the 
church weleomes them like manna in the 
wilderness. 


Many varieties of “Mums” are still 
gayly blooming this month. After each 
rain it is well to shake each shaggy bloom 
to free it of water, for if left to itself 
the weight bends it down to the ground 
and frequently breaks the stalks. 


Anemone coronaria and Ranunculus, 
those two who do a sister act, may still 
be planted. 


Rhododendrons, Japanese Iris, Aqui- 
legias and Ferns, like an acid soil, so 
when you are strewing hydrated lime 
around with a heavy hand be careful not 
to get it near the above named. German 
Iris and Delphiniums like and require a 
goodly quantity of lime. 


Do not throw away wood ashes when 
you clean out the stove or fireplace. They 
are very valuable as fertilizer in the 
garden. Analysis shows that they contain 
lime, magnesia, sulphurie acid, iron oxide, 
potash, soda, and other valuable con- 
stituents. 


Seed of Alyssum, Anchusa, Perennial 
Aster, Bartonia, Calendula, Canterbury 
Bell, Candytuft, Carnation, Centaurea, 
Dianthus, English Daisy, Eschscholtzia, 
Foxglove, Gilia, Hollyhock, Larkspur, 
Mignonette, Nemophila, Annual Phlox, 
Rudbeckia, Salvia, Trachelium, Verbena, 
and Wallflower, may be planted now. In 
most cases this will give bloom to take 
the place of those planted at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. 


The Beauty of Nice Stocks, planted in 
Midsummer, should be about ready to 
bloom now. Aphids are very fond of 
them, so the plants should be watched 
closely now, in order that the aphids may 
be seotched promptly by liberal spray- 


ings of “Black Leaf Forty.” This will 
need to be repeated at intervals all Win- 
ter for the aphids are persistent critters. 
If the Stock plants are given fertilizer 
now the blooms will come in very large 
and brilliant. The loveliest strain of all, 
the Brompton, does not bloom for ten 
months, but the sheer beauty of it re- 
pays one many times over for the long 
wait. 


The gardener who planted bedding 
Petunias in June did well. They com- 
mence to bloom now and will furnish a 
fine color note all Winter. Great masses 
of delicate mauve, pink, and lavender, 
liven up the winter garden. 


Plant Japanese Iris now. Water for 
their feet to stand in is not absolutely 
necessary as they will grow and bloom 
beautifully under ordinary garden condi- 
tions. They do require frequent waterings 
and must be fed well on old barnyard 
manure. The soil should lean toward the 
acid. 


Narcissus, Tulips, Daffodils, Bulbous 
Iris, and the smaller bulbs, may still be 
planted this month. By this time the 
prices will have been reduced; in fact 
each month sees a substantial reduction 
until January when bulbs are cheapest 
of all, but somewhat picked over and one 
cannot always secure the desired colors. 


Plant Glads. 


Flower Seed Growing in California 


Asour 90% of the flower seed is 
grown in the Santa Maria Valley in 
California. The climate is very even 
and the afternoon fog reduces the need 
of irrigation. 

Flower seed is drilled in rows just like 
corn. If you could see the rows without 
a break, you would get an idea of what 
good cultivation and proper watering can 
do. 

About 2000 acres are grown this year, 
although in ’29 and ’30 much more was 
grown. Most of the seed is grown by 
wholesalers and sold to retail seed com- 
panies. 

At the time the seed is harvested, the 
weather is very dry and seed is sun- 
dried, which increases its germination 
value. 

There are various ways of separating 
seed from the chaff, but most methods 
used are some sort of a shaking screen 
and a fan to blow the finer chaff away. 

The cleaned seed is put in a hopper 
and measured into packages, although 
high-priced seed is sometimes packaged 
by hand. 

Retailers package seed under their 
own trade name, and buy it in quan- 
tities. The average return from an acre 
of seed is said to be $250, although two 
and sometimes three crops can be grown. 

Among good new things this year are 
Orange Shaggy Calendula, and a rust- 
resistant strain of Snapdragons. 


Mrs. C. A. Recror, (Calif.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
bab may be, then find out how to make it 
air 
Up to our means—a very different thing. 
—BROWNING 


ASHION is stronger than the Em- 
Prverer 8 Chinese saying. 
CHOCOLATE TODAY’S FASHION 
Today we eat chocolate made of cacao 
seeds. Yesterday Lupin was the fashion, 
seeds, stalks, roots; either boiled, toasted, 
or earmelled. Seeds soaked in hot water 
and dried in hot ashes insured a good 
complexion. Specially prepared they 
were eaten as an appetizer as we eat our 
salted olives. Lupins were thought 
healthful for both body and mind. Once 
an artist painting a scene that took him 
several years to finish, lived on Lupins 
to keep his imagination bright. All 
varieties of the Lupins are edible, par- 
ticularly the white kind. 


CAMOMILE AGAIN THE VOGUE 


Once Camomile was a favorite after- 
noon brew for the ladies of old England. 
Today Camomile is reviving its popu- 
larity; an old, valuable remedy, sooth- 
ing and healing mucous membranes. An 
infusion is used in enemas, compresses, 
washing, and steaming, cataract of the 
eyes, and so on. To make a tea, pour 
hot water, a pint to one or two tbs. 
flowers—keep well covered, as they are 
volatile. Let stand 10 to 15 minutes, 
strain, and use. But put the flowers in 
a small linen bag when making an infu- 
sion for an enema, douche, ete., as it is 
important to keep free all particles of the 
flowers. Inhaling the steam is said to 
soothe and heal the lungs, relieving ob- 
stinate coughs; also good in bronchitis. 
Close bedroom windows and doors; place 
spirit lamp near bed. Fill with hot 
water, adding a big handful of Camomile 
flowers. Be sure to have enough water 
and large enough lamp to last all night. 
About a week of this, steady each night, 
often relieves the worst coughs. Those 
afflicted with phlegm troubles or asthma 
may need to keep on for several weeks 
before obtaining pronounced relief. The 
Chinese have several allied plants which 
are good substitutes for Camomile. They 
consider their white variety prevents hair 
from falling or greying. Dew gathered 
from the flowers is also held good in pre- 
serving and restoring vital functions. 


VEGETABLE SOAPS 


The soap spoken of in Holy Writ was 
probably made of ashes of plants and 
perhaps some chemical agent, as nitre. 
The Orient sends us ship loads of cocoa- 
nut oil for making many of our well- 
known soaps. I watched tons of it be- 
ing loaded at Caleutta and also Manila. 
The oil was pumped into tanks, solidified 
by refrigeration en route, then a few 
days before landing “thawed” in order 
to pump it out again. Many thrifty folks 
are making their own soap today as did 
their grandmothers before them. Save 
all your fats; clarify, then prepare it 
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with lye, ete. It is better made into bars 
instead of the old soft-soap barrel of ye 
olde days. If your fats are real white 
make a nice toilet soap by adding some 
borax, lavender, or other oil, and some 
benzoin. Use your own judgment and 
good sense as to proportions. These are 
only suggestions. Or you could perfume 
the soap with scented oils made at home 
by using fragrant flowers distilled in oil, 
a method already given in this depart- 
ment in’ past issues. Look them up if 
you are interested. 





CARBOHYDRATE 5.8% 33% 
NK cELLULOSE LIM Ug 
NAAT 1.3%) 


Approximate percentage composition 
of a cabbage, and loss of each con- 
stituent on boiling 


OINTMENTS MADE AT HOME 


Make your own ointments at home, too, 
by distilling the different healing herbs 
in pure olive oil—how to make has been 
given at different times on this page— 
then beat into melted mutton tallow,— 
very healing of itself,—goose fat or other 
fats that harden well. Peruvian oil is 
wonderful in such an ointment but it will 
stain. Burdock has been spoken of often 
before. It is fine taken internally to 
purify the blood, made into an ointment, 
or used as a wash by making an infusion. 
Excellent for piles. In early days the 
Chinese ate the leaves as vegetable. They 
consider Burdock as one of the most 
valuable of all common plants, using 
both root and seeds. 


THE COOPER PLAN AGAIN 


Anent thrift and Tor Cooper Puan of 
raising your own foods: One authority 
says: “It is not extravagant to say that 
every acre well-cultivated, would feed 
seven times as many men by its crops as 
could be fed on flesh animals who do but 
graze on its spontaneous grasses.” . He 
further asserts that in a large pig 
butchery the oatmeal used in fattening 
pigs would have gone nearly four times 
as far as the pork produced went in 
feeding mankind. Another investigator 
figured that 24% acres devoted to produc- 
tion of mutton will support a man a year 
while wheat grown on the same area 
would support sixteen men. These cal- 
culations may not be absolutely accurate 
but the economic question they suggest is 
of far-reaching national importance. 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 
One of our cheapest and most valuable 


vegetables is the cabbage. Cabbages and 
kings you know have always hobnobbed 
together since early times. Raw cabbage 
is especially rich in vitamins. Usually it 
is cheaper than lettuce, especially in Win- 
ter, so many kinds of delicious healthful 
salads may be used with the tender leaves 
substituted for lettuce. Raw cabbage is 
also said to be more digestible than 
cooked. Once women thought it had to 
be cooked to death. Can’t you this minute 
remember the strong taste and whata- 
smell! All the way down the block they 
knew when it was boiled cabbage day at 
your house! Today we know better and 
put it in boiling hot water, then cook 
fast and furiously. It remains delicate 
and white with no odor at all. 

Cabbage loses approximately 30 per 
cent of its solids in boiling. Most green 
vegetables lose much of their nutrients in 
cooking. They gain in water but lose part 
of their carbohydrates, proteids, mineral 
and non-albuminoid nitrogenous constitu- 
ents. It takes about 3 hours to digest 
514 oz. cabbage—same amount of cauli- 
flower, one of most easily-digested vege- 
tables, about 214 hours to digest. 

Some people need plenty of carbohy- 
drates, others little; some more proteids, 
some less, and so on. I am going to run 
a series of common vegetables and fruits 
so do not miss a single one of the coming 
issues this year. They will tie in nicely 
with those last year giving your own 
birthday fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
If you do not have a full set of thuse 
you should send for back issues at once 
before they are all gone. 


Japanese Irises 
HOW THEY ARE GROWN IN ‘ENGLAND 


HE culture of these fascinating rela- 

tives of the so-called German Irises is 
not difficult when their essential require- 
ments are well understood. The plants 
like their heads bathed in sunshine and 
their feet in a cool, moist, and rich root- 
run. The crowns of the plants must be 
placed above the water level. A rich loam 
containing a sufficiency of humus will 
accommodate these plants successfully 
although they have been known to give 
quite good results in a variety of soils, 
as long as the essential conditions are 
provided. Gardeners who look for espe- 
cially good results give the plants ocea- 
sional doses of liquid manure during the 
winter months. Planting is done during 
late August and September, but if these 
months have passed it is better to wait 
until the following Spring before plant- 
ing. One does not expect a liberal dis- 
play of bloom during the first season of 
planting, but old-established clumps 
bloom generously where well-fertilized in 
congenial situations. 

An ideal position for Japanese Irises is 
at the margins of ponds and streams. 
They should be planted in bold clumps in 
order to get effective color displays. 
Where there are no ponds or streams 
available, some gardeners in this country 
put the plants into sunken beds so that 
they may not lack moisture during dry 
weather. 

HasLEHURST Greaves, F.L.S., 


(Minehead, England) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The birds are flying southward 
In these November days; 
And there they keep on singing 
Along the woodland ways. 

FRANK 


INCE during mild, Winters it has 
S been demonstrated that some indi- 
vidual birds, finding enough to eat 
will . postpone migrating, it may be 
quite possible to keep some of our sum- 
birds in the North much longer by 


BURNS 


mer 
seeing that they have a_ sufficient food 
supply. So that you may study and en- 


joy them during the Winter, attract 
winter birds to your garden and grounds 
by beginning to feed them. By con- 
tinuing to feed them during the Winter, 
vou will do much to aid in the campaign 
to save the wild birds from the throes 
of starvation. 


As wintery weather frequently comes 
upon us suddenly, utilize favorable 
weather to complete the necessary garden 
tasks. Garden furniture and equipment 
that will be injured by exposure to the 
elements, should be cleaned and stored 
under cover. Clean and grease the metal 
portions of garden tools before storing 
them for the Winter. Rake up and burn 
all garden refuse that might furnish a 
winter harbor for insect pests and germs 
of fungus diseases. Remove to a frost- 
proof storage-place tender bulbs and roots 
that have been previously dug and dried 
off. 

Add a brightening, decorative note to 
the house and winter landseape by dress- 
ing up the empty window and_ porch 
boxes with such material that will look 
fresh and green during the coming 
months. Plant in them small specimens 
of cedar, pine, arborvitae, fir, yew, juniper 
or similar evergreens, for upright plants 
that will prove effective against the back- 
ground of the building; and for the 
trailing, blending effect use English ivy 
or euonymus radicans. 


Quite a few seeds may be sown sue- 
cessfully during this month, and as the 
seed is intended to le dormant during the 
Winter, wait until just before the ground 
may be expected to freeze before making 
the sowings. You may then sow seeds 
of sweet peas, California poppies, lark- 
spur, portulaca, caliopsis, ecorn-flower 
gypsophilia and others. Seeds of quite 


a number of varieties of hardy plants 
(perennials) may be sown for spring 
germinating. 

Plant now hardy bulbs wanted for 


spring outdoor blooming. Select a well- 
drained spot, spade the soil quite deep, 
and work it in so that it will be fine for 
several inches below where the base of 
the bulbs are to be set, in order that the 
roots may penetrate the soil readily. 
The depth of planting may be deter- 
mined by the size of the variety of bulbs 


used. About twice their own depth is a 
common rule for tulips, nareissi, hya- 
cinths, crocuses and similar bulbs. The 


bulbs should not come in direct contact 
with any fertilizer. 


Be prepared to lessen the loss of rose 
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bushes, should this Winter prove as dam- 
aging as was last Winter, by affording 
this variety of plants proper protection. 
Wait until you consider it no longer safe, 
and then bend down tender rose bushes, 
being careful to bend them slowly and 
gradually so that they may be adjusted 
to the new position without being injured 
by a sudden pull or twist. If the plants 
do not bend easily, mound some earth at 
the base over which to curve the 
branches, and cover the bushes with dry 
soil, litter, or evergreen boughs. Stand- 
ing rose bushes may be protected by a 
covering of straw bound tightly around 
the canes. 


In this section, November is the time 
for placing a mulch on the strawberry 
bed, but the work may be delayed until 
later, in places further to the south. It 
is well to wait until the ground stiffens 
from the cold before doing this chore, 
and to use some sort of light material 
with which to muleh. Straw or pine 
needles will do very nicely, or a light 
covering of barnyard litter may be used. 
While strawberries planted in sandy, 
well-drained soil may usually winter 
without a mulch, they will give better re- 
sults if afforded some protection. On 
heavy soil, a mulch should be employed. 


Now that plants are indoors where 
growing conditions are not as favorable, 
they will require more attention than they 
did during the past months. Plant pests 
may become troublesome, if the plants 
are not well-cared for. Washing or 
spraying the leaves and stems with warm, 
soapy water will discourage plant lice 
and red spider; or you may dip the entire 
plant in a pail of the soapy water, using, 
to hold the soil in the pot, a circular- 
shaped piece of cardboard with a slit 
half way across for the admittance of 
the plant stem. 


Be sure that the drainage in the pots 
is good and do not over-water house 


plants. Keeping the soil constantly 
water-soaked may rot the roots, and 
eventually damage or kill the plants. 


Excepting when in bloom, most cacti re- 
quire but little water. Too much water- 
ing may cause the flowers of the night- 
blooming cereus and the Christmas cactus 
to drop off before they open. While ferns 
like moisture, they too do not thrive if 
their roots are permitted to always stand 
in water. 


With the coming of cold weather, for 
the sake of your plants and your own 
health, admit plenty of fresh air into the 
house, as that is a basic health require- 
ment. Open the windows and do not 
sleep in a closed room. Let in all the 
sunlight that you can possibly capture, 
for it is good for you and your plants. 
Eat freely of the vegetables that you 
have grown and stored, using some sort 
of a leafy vegetable daily if possible. 
Fortunately, green vegetables may now 
be obtained at practically all seasons; 
and even such perishable vegetables as 
lettuce, with a little care, can be kept in 
good eondition for days. 


Display and Care of Winter 
Bouquets 
EAUTY lies in the 


beholder.” There are 
laugh at the idea of Winter 
being beautiful, artistic, or necessary. I 
think that a Winter Bouquet ean be 
beautiful and artistie and is necessary for 
flower lovers who eannot afford to buy 
hothouse flowers during the Winter; or 
who do not have success with house plants. 
I admit there is no beauty in a bunch 


eyes of the 
those who 
Jouquets as 


of Bittersweet and Baby’s Breath com- 
bined and stuck in a glass vase. The 
Bittersweet alone arranged in a _ dull- 


colored pottery bowl or a brass container 
is very pleasing. Arrange the Baby’s 
Breath in a black vase and you will attain 


a pretty picture. The double Baby’s 
Breath is much more showy than the 
single. Statice or Sea Lavender ean be 


Baby’s 
light and 


combined with 
is equally as 


successfully 
Breath, as_ it 
dainty. 

Artemisia, Silver King, in a dull-blue 
vase is lovely. Chinese Lanterns placed 
loosely in a pewter vase are effective; but 
more modernistie in a shining black vase. 

Low pottery bowls or small silver 
baskets best display the beauty of the 
straw flowers. Separate the colors; the 
yellow, orange, and russet shades together 
will enjoy the Winter much more, than 
when mingled with the red and pink. | 
use a green pottery bowl for the Globe 
Amaranthus. 

Cat-tails in a tall brown 
unusual. For beauty’s sake, don’t try to 
“oild the lily” by dipping Cat-tails in 
bronze, gold, and various paint powders. 
If you like Cockscombs (Celosia), winter 
them in a heavy basket or one weighted 
with sand or pebbles, as their weight will 
often tip over an ordinary basket. 

If your porch and window boxes are 
left up during the Winter, clean out the 
frozen plants and vines; and fill with 
evergreen branches, cut so as to simulate 
small trees. They will keep fresh and 
green all the Winter. I suggest this as 
few ean afford to buy the tiny Spruces, 
Firs, and Pines that are so much in vogue. 

I do not use clear glass containers for 
Winter Bouquets; the dried stems are not 
attractive, and the glass does not lend the 
air of color and warmth that we love 
during the Winter. Change your Winter 
Bouquets frequently, as one grows tired 
of the same bouquet. If the flowers 
become dusty, shake gently or dip up and 
down in clear, tepid water. 

When Spring comes, throw out every 
bouquet! Their duty is done. Seatter 
them in a corner of the garden, where the 
remaining seeds may fall, sprout, and 
grow into a bouquet for another Winter. 

Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


basket are 


I have noticed two kinds of Bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens). One kind has large, 
thick bunches of berries on straight, stiff 
stems. This is heavy and sturdy as com- 
pared to the other kind of berry clusters 
on slender, twining stems. There is 
another Bittersweet; it has violet-purple 
flowers and shiny, red, oval berries. It 
belongs to the Nightshade family. 


ReNA Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HERE is great activity along the 
airways this month. Untold num- 


bers of aviators, each with a definite 
purpose for travel, are abroad for jour- 
neys short or long. But for all this 
great amount of travel that is in progress 
in varying degrees the entire year, there 
is no publicity in the way of black head- 
lines in the papers. There are spectacu- 
lar stunts, long distance and endurance 
tests, but so unobtrusively are they all 
accomplished they are practically un- 
noticed, just as they have been for an 
indefinite number of hundreds of years. 


November finds many of the migrating 
birds already at their destinations, or at 
a point where one more “hop” will get 
them there if they find themselves on the 
edge of a cold wave. The record for 
long distance flying goes to the Arctic 
Tern, that flies from the Aretie Cirele to 
the Antaretie in the Fall and back again 
when Spring comes. There are other 
species of birds whose flights are as dar- 
ing, some of them flying great distances 
over expanses of water. The dainty 
Hummingbirds that are such an impor- 
tant part of our flower gardens, fly each 
Spring and Fall across the 500-mile 
width of the Gulf of Mexico. But do 
they ever make the headlines of the 
dailies? No! And when one of those 
little living air crafts has a mishap the 
world never hears about it. 


Many of the plants resort to aviation 
as a means of gaining distant places of 
the earth. From the dandelion of early 
Spring to the asters and golden-rod of 
Fall, silken parachutes are released, each 
carrying a seed that has a very good 
chance of becoming a plant that will, in 
time, produce hundreds of seeds of its 
own. It is small wonder that thistles 
spread so rapidly, considering their 
lighter-than-air chariots. Wind currents 
carry them up and ever up, then take 
them forward at a good speed and some- 
times a great distance. Thistle down 
looks so fairy-like and innocent as it 
floats along, but the thought of the prob- 
able outcome of that dainty bit of fluff 
takes most of the pleasure away from 
the observation. Its chance of becoming 
a great, formidable thistle two years 
hence, is all too favorable for pleasant 
contemplation, especially if the observer 
is compelled to wage constant warfare on 
that plant. If the thistle were difficult 
to raise it would make a pretty addition 
to our gardens, for do we not raise numer- 
ous species of cactuses, some of them 
having the obnoxious habit of leaving 
their “stickers” without warning in the 
fingers of innocent humans? 


November flowers are apt to be scarce, 
but we will always find a few tucked 
away in sheltered spots and in unex- 
pected places. It is a great treat to find 
violets in the woods at this time, although 
it is not at all unusual. Their tame rela- 
tives, pansies, are frequently found taking 
a new lease on life at this time. A few 
small pansy plants faken up at this time 
and potted bring a touch of Summer to 
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the winter days to come. It is a joy to 
watch the buds develop, and then to see 
the pleasant little flower faces unfold. 


Bringing plants in from the garden 
that are not ordinarily classed as house 
plants, affords much pleasure, not so 
much as a means of indoor decoration, 
but to watch first-hand their development. 





pene 


Lily-of-the-Valley bulbs taken up 
now may be a real treat when they 
blossom 


fe 


These plants growing outdoors, usually 
in goodly numbers, mature and blossom 
without close daily observation. The first 
thing we know the buds are open. But 
when one plant is growing ir the house, 
we know days ahead that it is going to 
blossom. 


The fall garden always produces some- 
thing in the way of young plants, fre- 
quently from seeds of early-blooming 
flowers, and so we take in a potted sweet 
william, a young larkspur or perhaps a 
clump of sweet violets. The writer is so 
interested in the matter of taking in odd 
plants for observation, that always one is 
carried from the window to the reading 
table each winter evening, that it may be 
enjoyed between paragraphs. In fact, 
important reading sometimes suffers while 
a spindling larkspur in a small container 
is watched fondly for buds that will cer- 
tainly appear sooner or later. Then fol- 
low days of speculation, wondering what 
the color will be. 


A clump of lily-of-the-valley bulbs is 
a joy for weeks on end. An old pan is 
an excellent container, which may be 
painted if one wishes to attempt improv- 
ing its appearance. The bulbs begin 
sprouting almost at once, looking for all 
the world like newly-sprouting corn. But 
when they blossom in the warmth of a 
room in January, the climax of enjoy- 
ment is reached. 


Feeding stations for the birds should 
be well-established by this time. Where 
possible, shelves at upstairs windows pro- 
vide the safest places. Two shelves, on 
opposite sides of the house, make a good 
arrangement against the time when snow 


piles high from a certain direction, while 
the shelf on the other side may be fairly 
free of it. The birds will know well 
enough about the “other” shelf, and will 
be glad to seek the sheltered side to eat 
in comfort. 


With the odd little plants brought in 
from the garden to bask in the winter 
sunshine, and the birds that come to our 
window ledges every day, we need not 
find a dreary minute the entire Winter, 
even though we may be compelled to stay 
close indoors. In a modified manner we 
may have a breath of Summer, no mat- 
ter what the temperature decides to do. 


Growing Rhododendrons to 
Perfection 


VERYONE knows that Rhododen 

drons love an acid soil and dislike 
lime. If your Rhododendrons are doing 
poorly, dig them up or spade in leaf 
mold around them. I have found that 
leaf-mold from under hemlock trees is a 
good medium for these plants. Other 
substances are good, such as decayed oak 
leaves, peat, or hardwood sawdust. 

It must be understood that leaf-mold 
or peat should not be at the roots with 
out a mixture of coarse loam. When | 
mention coarse loam, I mean soil con 
taining a large proportion of pebbles or 
grit. This mixture guarantees a strong 
root system. Roots travel far and wide 
in it, but stand perfectly still in leaf- 
mold when used alone. Plants in the 
gritty medium grew to perfection, and 
had plenty of flowers of the richest 
color. 

The best mixture is two-thirds of 
gritty loam to one-third of leaf-mold. 
The mixture should be thorough, for if 
the roots strike a soft place they will 
become sluggish and inactive. 

Rhododendrens must have a little sun 
shine in order to produce flower buds, 
as those in too deep shade will often fail 
to do so. If your plants have grown 
poorly and ill-shaped, they ean be eut 
off to the ground in the Spring without 
injury. The plants will not bloom for 
two years when cut this way, but will 
become more shapely and handsome in 
the end, provided they are growing in 
the right soil. 

Azaleas and Laurel ean be treated the 
same. 

Martin EpMAN, ( Mass.) 


Tune In On Nature 


(Answers will be found at the end of “Way- 
side Ramblings’ Department.) 

1. How does a Bee breathe? 

2. Does a House Cat have the same num- 
ber of toes on both front and back feet? 

8. Does the male Beaver mate with more 
than one female of his colony? 

4. How often do the Deer shed their 
antlers? 

5. Do our Wasps endure the winter 
months in the egg, pupae, or adult stage? 

6. For what purpose did the Buffalo use 
a wallow hole? 

7. Does the Honey Bee gather wax from 
flower blossoms? 

8. Do insect parasites prey upon each 
other? 

9. Does a Porcupine have quills in its 
tail? 

10. What is the weight of a male Beawer? 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ARLY November finds much _last- 
— minute garden work that ean be de- 
luyed no longer, with Winter so close at 
hand, 


A dark, cool cellar is an important 
feature if we wish to get the best results 
from the Vegetables we have been putting 
away. Heat in the vegetable cellar either 
causes early decay or withers the produce. 
There is one Vegetable, however, that de- 
mands a warm, dry place, and that is 
the Sweet Potato which will rot if stored 
in the ordinary cellar. The furnace room, 
providing it is always warm and dry, is 
a good place. When such a room is not 
available, the kitchen or a warm closet 
will do very well. 

Much Cabbage still remains outdoors, 
which is a good thing for that Vegetable 
up to a certain point, but the weather 


cannot be trusted much longer. Cabbage 
may be trimmed well and each head 


wrapped in a generous piece of news- 
paper, after which it may be piled up in 
a bm or on the floor, providing the latter 
is not too damp. The paper keeps the 
heads apart preventing decay, and it also 
prevents the cabbage odor from escaping 
into the upper rooms of the house. 


November is an excellent time to make 
the winter’s supply of Sauerkraut. When 
storing Cabbage away for Winter select 
the solid heads, putting all loose and 
bursted heads to one side to be converted 
into Kraut when time permits. 


Putting the root Vegetables away in 
sand will keep them fresh and plump 
until next Spring, and it is not a very 
hard job once the sand is earried in. 
The sand may be used time after time 
if each Spring all the old roots are taken 
out. Pull Carrots and eut the leaves 
close to the crown. Place a layer of sand 
on bottom of box and cover with Carrots, 
another layer of sand and more Carrots 
until the box is filled or the vegetable 
supply is exhausted. If the sand is very 
dry, sprinkle the last layer of sand with 
a little water and cover the box with a 
board. Beets, Turnips, and other like 
Vegetables will remain firm all Winter 
when packed in sand, where otherwise 
they may shrivel in a few weeks. The 
large Winter Radishes keep firm and 
tasty for weeks if stored in this manner. 


Turnips to be stored for the purpose 
of supplying greens in latter Winter 
should be pulled and the tops trimmed, 
being careful not to cut into the flesh of 
the Vegetable as that would cut away the 
prospective sprouts. They may be laid 
on the cellar floor in an out-of-the-way 
corner; and if they dry out too much 
may be sprinkled occasionally. Sometime 
during February there should be turnip 
greens for the table. 


Celery, roots and all, may be packed 
tightly in boxes with just enough soil to 
eover the roots, or a corner of the cellar 
may be used, with boards to keep the 
soil in place. The earth that Celery is 
packed in may be moistened, but if so 
much as a drop of water gets on the 
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leaves it will soon start decay. Fre- 
quently the gardener with his first experi- 
ence of packing away Celery, will water 
it with a sprinkling can. In a few days 
it may be reduced to a sodden mass. 


With the Vegetables stored away in 
cans, some of them dried, and others put 
away in their “raw” state, the garden 
may be made to- provide a good variety 
for the table the entire year. 





Boxes, large and small, to accom- 
modate each vegetable to be packed 
in sand 


Whenever possible it is a good plan to 
clean the garden thoroughly before Win- 
ter sets in, burning all the old vegetable 
stalks and weeds. The ground is then 
ready to receive the ashes as they accumu- 
late during the Winter. Coal ashes should 
be sifted through a coarse screen. Sifting 
ashes may seem like a very unpleasant 
task, but if it is possible to sift them 
directly on the ground, and also if they 
are not allowed to accumulate in large 
amounts, it is not so hard a job as might 
be supposed. Then when Spring comes, 
there will be no problem of what to do 
with the ashes. 


Grow Out-of-Ordinary Crops 


F the thousands of Americans that 

will go back to the land (a little land 
in most instances), this year, a great many 
of the failures will be traceable to the fact 
that they quickly got into a rut. They 
will grow head Lettuce to sell at a time 
when the local market is flooded with 
Lettuce, or they will have a good crop of 
Strawberries when the neighborhood is 
fed up on berries. I know a man who 
barely existed for years trying to sell 
Tomato, Cabbage, Pepper, and other vege- 
table plants in a highly competitive 
market. When he changed to an out-of- 
ordinary product (Viola plants), his in- 
come jumped amazingly. Another man 
struggled along with a small greenhouse 
and an acre or two of land, trying to make 
a living on the same things all of his 
neighbors were growing. When he sub- 
stituted cultivated Dandelion for Let- 
tuce, Montbretias for Gladioli, pot-grown 
Michaelmas Daisies for the ubiquitous 
Chrysanthemum, and so on throughout 
most of his line, he started a climb up- 
ward. 


There are thousands of opportunities 
throughout America for self-supporting 
homes, and money-making, small enter- 


prises, if the makers will study their local 
conditions. If there is a period of the 
year when the local market has to import 
from a distance any product of the land, 
it will pay some local grower to supply 
that demand at that particular time. A 
deviation of a few weeks either way would 
probably make a profitless crop out of 
an otherwise money-maker. It is the duty 
of the: grower to study his market and 
have his products ready at the right 
moment. 

It is possible, of course, to swing the 
pendulum too far the other way and grow 
products of which your market has no 
knowledge. An example of that kind, is 
a friend of mine who foreed a large 
quantity of Witloof Chicory some years 
ago when its use was unknown in that 
locality. His erop was almost a _ total 
loss that year, but subsequent education 
of his customers has made it a paying 
venture. 

The problem of wresting a living, and 
possibly a profit, from the land, requires 
a fine adjustment of clear thinking to 
quick action and plenty of hard work. It 
is not to be entered into lightly. It holds 
ample rewards, though, not alone in its 
independence, but in the spiritual values 
which come from close attunement to 


nature. C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 


Producing Foods for Home Use 


OUR editorial in the June issue under 

Tne Cooper PLAN interested us very 
much. We had lived in and around large 
cities for many years, and until moving 
into a small community we had to pur- 
chase everything that was placed on our 
table. We have been here twelve years, 
and it is now necessary to raise these 
articles. 

We have more pleasure than I ean 
express after our meal, counting the 
number of things raised or produced on 
the small place. Sometimes it has run 
as high as nine things. For illustration,— 
milk, cream, butter (we have one cow and 
we make our own good butter), potatoes, 
asparagus, some kind of home-canned 
vegetables such as corn, peas, beets, ete. ; 
eggs, squab, chicken and strawberries. 


The water is from our own spring. 
The kitchen fire is a wood burner, the 
wood cut on the place. We have in and 
out of season all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables raised on the place. The 
sweet corn furnishes the table and can- 
ning supply; the field corn is used for 
a few hens, pigeons, and turkeys, and 
both kinds of corn help out a _ small, 
poor pasture in the Fall in corn fodder 
for the cow. 

We store celery, cabbage, oyster plants, 
ete., for Winter. We have a few apples. 
We have some kind of flowers in blossom 
outside from early Spring to a heavy 
frost, and we hardly ever sit down to 
the table at any season without flowers 
thereon. 


Having been a machinist and engineer 
in past years, I take care of all our 
mechanical and electrical repairs, ete. 
Our income is very small but we owe no 
one, and we believe this is the real 
“Cooper Plan.” 

L. E. Worpen, (Vt.) 
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A luxuriant growth of Peony,—Festiva Maxima 


Fifteen Peonies—Fifteen Dollar Limit 


By FRANK S&. 


my peony garden where over two 

hundred varieties bloom in all their 
regal splendor, and he said to me: “I’ve 
concluded to plant a-few Peonies, and 
would like your advice as to their selec- 
tion. I want fifteen in all, twelve of them 
to be the regular (Chinese) red, white, 
and pink,—four of each; and I desire 
three Japs, one of each color; and keep 
the cost around $15.00.” 

“That’s easy,’ I replied, “there’s Phi- 
lippe Rivoire, Festiva Maxima, and 
Therese to start with, and .’ Here 
I paused. 

My mind went racing back over the 
thirty years of experience I had had with 
Peonies, and I continued: “I will mail 
you a list in a day or two.” 

A rank neophyte, years ago I had gone 
into a peony garden, viewed the glories 
of the flowery kingdom in midseason, and 
bought ten. “Ten for $5.00—your selec- 
tion,” was the offer. 

In a few years I discovered my mistake. 
I had Peonies all of the same blooming 
period,—midseason. 

Here let me stop to warn the novice 
to visit a garden during several periods 
of blooming, before starting his own 
garden; and let his selection cover the 
full range of time of peony bloom. 

I began then to buy nothing but early 
and late varieties. I divide the bloom- 
ing periods into very early, early, mid- 
season, late, and very late. Properly 
selected, a modest assortment should give 
one flowers for three weeks or more. 
Some of mine are in the shade for half 
the day, so I have a full month of ordi- 
nary Peonies. Having six varieties of 
Tree Peonies, I have Peonies in bloom 
from about the twentieth of May to the 
last week in June. 

I am justly mindful of the range in 
colors of the red and pink, and of the 
varied formations in the whole peony 
world. These, with blooming period, 
regularity and liberality of bloom, and 
immunity from the effects of sun and 


A FRIEND walked with me through 
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HAM, (Ohio) 


dampness (and, of course, cost), will be 
my standards. With but a few plants, 
good bloomers must compose the list. 

I have had my most grief with the 
reds. They are so prone to a purple cast, 
and to fade or crumple in the sun. I 
have had scores of red varieties, now 
reduced to ten which stand the tests. 

So here is my selection, asking the 
prayers of my friends and begging peony 
enthusiasts to be charitable. 

Reds: Philippe Rivoire, Longfellow, 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, Augustin D’Hour. 

Whites: Festiva Maxima, LeCygne, 
Jubilee, Frances Willard. 

Pinks: Lillian Gumm, Therese, Rosa 
Bonheur, Solange. 

Japs: Ama No Sode, Torpilleur, Yeso. 

Cut D’Hour when it is opening, and 
stake Jubilee, and I am sure one will be 
pleased with both. 

Torpilleur and Yeso win a place be- 
eause they are thrifty and sure bloomers. 

Catalogues at hand list these fifteen 
plants at $15.75. 

Then, as the years increase my friend’s 
love for these splendid creations, he (as 
did I), will begin to add a choice variety 
here and there, and fairly revel in their 
ownership. 

Do not assume that because the price 
is modest that these selections are not 
meritorious. If I could have but three 
roots, one of each color,—Festiva Maxima, 
Therese, and Philippe Rivoire would be 
my choice. They have been on the market 
so long that growers are all well-stocked 
with them, and hence give the happy com- 
bination of high quality and low price. 


1934 Peony Notes 


UR season here in Southern New York 
was about the same as we have had 
for the last two or three years. Late 
varieties opened with the midseason ones, 
owing to the excessive heat. It is dis- 
appointing too, as we could have nearly 
two weeks more of Peonies. 
The blooms were of good size and 


quality, but short-stemmed; perhaps the 
past cold Winter may be responsible. | 
find that Jules Calot has the longest 
blooming season of any of the Chinensis 
varieties I have, and is worth growing 
for this alone. Although a good deep- 
pink, I wonder why we do not oftener 
see Philomele and Beautys Mask. Both 
are lovely combinations of pink and yel- 
low. The former has the deepest-yellow 
in its collar petals to be found among 
the Chinensis varieties; this one is the 
anemone-type. The latter is a_ jiater 
bloomer, a different, somewhat lighter- 
pink and yellow; a fine flower. Maud 
L. Richardson was also very good this 
season. This Peony should be planted 
in the background of the perennial border 
or peony garden, as it is one of the tallest 
growing I know of. I believe in rich 
ground it would reach four feet in height. 

Shabona is another very tall-growing 
variety; good for landscaping, but not 
so choice for specimen blooms. Esther is 
one of the finest anemone-types, of pink 
and eream color. This is nearly always 
listed as a Jap. This will be as fine as 
many of the much more expensive Japs. 

Glory is another fine pink and yellow. 
Jennie E. Richardson bloomed this year 
in my garden for the first time, and I 
believe after the plants are three or four 
years old it will be one of the finest pink 
and eream varieties I have. I think it 
should be disbudded. Lorch was also ex- 
tra fine this year. Enchanteresse was my 
best late white. Perrette was fine on old 
plants. This is a very loose semi-double, 
tinted some when first opened, with pink 
and yellow. It seems quite different from 
the usual whites. Each year I like Frances 
Shaylor better; white with plenty of yel- 
low stamens. Pure Love gave me splendid 
big white single flowers. 

Now for the reds: Black Prince was 
finer than any other single reds, that I 
had here. Edwin Forrest is a splendid 
crimson, a rich dark shade that does not 
fade. The rating is only 7.5, but I like 
it better than many of the higher-rated 
reds. Dr. Van der Tak was good too. 
For several years I thought I had the 
wrong plant, sent by mistake, as it was 
a single, but this year came true to type; 
semi-double, and a good color. 

I do not care for David Harum. Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac is still the darkest red I 
have. Othello is a close follower, with 
bronzy shadings. This is better eut in 
opening bud. Lora Derheimer is a flam- 
ing-crimson and a showy flower, but does 
not bloom as well every year. Dr. Barnsby 
is one of my favorites, a bluish-crimson. 
As yet I have never been able to com- 
pare this with Brand’s Magnificent. Both 
are or have this bluish shading. 

Here are four of the reds-I have already 
named, all but one, each of very different 
shades of red: Felix Crousse, for light- 
erimson; Mons. Martin Cahuzac, for the 
darkest red; Dr. Barnsby and Edwin 
Forrest. 

One more variety I want to mention 
before I close is Pierre Reiqnour. Peter- 
son’s description calls this one a lynian- 
rose. It isn’t a red or a pink, but very 
gorgeous and showy; early and dwarf. I 
eannot imagine a more showy single 
specimen for landscape mark. 

Mrs. Wa. L. McLavuGuuin, (N. Y.) 
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1934 Glads in Wisconsin 


By MRS. E. 8. GOLDSMITH, (Wisc.) 


ATE Summer, of the driest and 
hottest season in thirty years, found 
the Gladiolus Garden still a thing 
of beauty, and with no watering or other 
special care. Gave it a few extra hoeings, 
but otherwise no care other than accorded 
in ordinary weather. 
Of the new-to-me varieties tried this 
year, Minuet stood the hot seorching sun 
better than all the rest. 


Picardy did not burn, but wilted down 
considerably by mid-afternoon; still it 
was immense and blossomed right out 
to the tip when buds were burning up on 
many other varieties. The lower florets 
measured five inches from tip to tip and 
5-5 inehes across. Salbach’s Pink was 
beautiful, but did not last well. 

Kirchhoff’s Violet, another new-to-me, 
stood the effects of the sun very well, as 
did Paul Pfitzer, a clean dazzling purple 
of the royal shade. Veilchenblau although 
grown from small-sized bulbs did very 
well for me this Summer, and I hope 
for better results from a larger-size bulb 
next season. Mrs. Van Konynenburg was 
very spindly as to plant and _ flower. 
Should have been planted deep for best 
results. 

In the “smokies,” John T. Pirie stood 
the dry hot weather with no visible effect 
on the flowers, but the stem was much 
shorter. Mother Machree was wonder- 
fully large. and did not burn, although 
it was literally overrun with ants; as was 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, from the time the 
first blossoms opened. 

Ulysses, a smoky, came with ten petals 
this year instead of six. Heavenly Blue 
gave large flowers (from small bulblets), 
which are very pretty although paler than 
we expected. 

A trio that should be grown together 
are: Berty Snow (Vaughan’s), Alma, and 
Philip Breitmeyer. A bouquet of these 
three is certainly a study in shading of 
the pink-lavender which characterizes 
each of these beautiful flowers. Betty 
(‘ompson is a lovely lavender of a deeper 
tone, but the heat crooked it rather 
badly this year. A flower I have grown 
for many years, Snapdragon, also crooked 
badly this Summer which never happened 
before. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Sweeter Seven- 
teen, White Butterfly, Anna Mae, Mary 
Pickford, Viola Gem, Violet Glory, 
Purple Glory, Pierian, Jap, Kalamazoo, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Herada; with 
Taurus, Rosalind, Rajah, P. D. Barn- 
hardt, and Dr. Bennett, withstood the 
heat remarkably well, giving nearly as 
large flowers as in years of normal 
rainfall. Seafoam, a new white primu- 
linus, did very well for me also. The old 
variety, Golden Measure, new-to-me this 
season did not bloom well, nor did 
Vaughan’s White. do as well as under 
normal conditions. It is too early yet 
to know how Betty Nuthall, Mr. W. H. 
Phipps, Mrs. H. M. Whitcomb, Purple 
Queen, and Henry Ford will turn out, 


but the plants are strong looking. 
Romance, Ulysses, and many of the 
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common red _ varieties burned rather 
badly this Summer for the first time. 
Miss Bloomington is one yellow that is 
as gorgeous in dry seasons as in others. 
To my mind the loveliest flower in my 
garden, next to Minuet, is Miss Blooming- 
ton. 


My own seedlings and the seeds I 
bought are growing in flower pots. Those 
I bought were planted in September 1933, 
and came up in March. I planted the 
seed I saved in February, and this too 
came up in March. 

The largest flower in my garden was 
Princess Elizabeth, of a light-pink color, 
blooming at the same time as Picardy. 
The lower floret of this was immense, 
measuring six inches across. The flower 
spike is very tall and blossomed out to 
the very tip. 

Dr. J. H. Neeley, Dr. Nelson Shook, 
and Dr. F. E. Bennett are a trio every- 
one admired; and the color of Pfitzer’s 
Triumph and the odd shape and velvety 
texture of Hyperion were much com- 
mented upon. 
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Teaching Children Gardening and 
Economics 


[ NTO every life comes the longing for 
something worth while—something 
important to do. If we would have our 
children’s lives worth while, we must 
begin before they are out of the cradle 
to make important things the rule rather 
than the exception; that theirs shal! not 









be the sere harvest of a childhood and 
youth filled with useless things. 

Children need a sense of security and 
permanency in their home life. The best 
way of giving the child this sense of being 
“rooted” (so necessary to his proper de- 
velopment), is to let him have a garden 
of his very own. Educators are coming 
forward with the plea that we find for 
each child some important task upon 
which the well-being of the family de- 
pends, even if but slightly. 

The child will make of his garden so 
personal a venture, that you will be sur- 
prised many times before the season is 
over by qualities you did not know him 
capable of. 

Before our garden is planned, we make 
a serap book composed of items taken 
from catalogues, bulletins, magazines, and 
even add poetry, songs, and pictures. We 
start a Garden Library, a Garden Note- 
book, and score ecards. The seore ecards 
are similar to the 4-H Club plan, based 
on the idea of giving a ten-year-old 8 
cents an hour for labor, a twelve-year-old 
10 cents, ete. 

When the final accounting is done, your 
ten-year-old may find he has worked 40 
hours in his garden, thus ean charge 
$3.20 for labor. Fresh vegetables pro- 
duced are bought at the same price the 
store would pay for them each day, and 
at the end of the Summer the price ob- 
tained for vegetables is subtracted from 
the amount paid out to labor, seeds, ete.; 
or if there is a profit, the other way 
around. 

Using the above plan, the child will 
know definitely just how much his garden 
has been worth as a business venture, 
which information fosters in turn a sense 
of really complete independence and 
good judgment. 


HARRIET Farmer, ( Kans.) 


Opuntia Cactus a Native Wild 
Plant of New Jersey 


HE Prickly Pear Cactus of the 

southwestern deserts of the United 
States is found growing wild in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
miniature form. It grows on the shale 
ledges of the Delaware and other rivers, 
high and dry above the roads traveled 
by unseeing trucks and automobiles. If 
searched for, it will be found clinging 
to the dry edges of the rocky shelves 
tenaciously. In late May it puts forth 
spiny buds that open into the exotie yel- 
low flowers, for which our American 
deserts are famous. 


Transplanted to the garden, it is quite 
the “piece de resistance” in the rockery, 
taking its place on an upper ledge most 
naturally and astonishing many garden- 
ers who have not been aware that some 
forms of Cactus are hardy to the extent 
of (to my own knowledge) twenty-six 
degrees below zero. 

Botanically it is Cactus opuntia. In 
manner of growth it differs from its 
Arizona cousin considerably, growing 
about twelve or fourteen inches high, 
and sprawling over the ground or hang- 
ing fantastically from the edge of a 
rocky wall. 

MADELINE KaGan, (N. J.) 
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OGO-CYCLUS Iris is a_ hybrid 
P resutting from crossing the Tall- 

Bearded, so-called German Iris with 
Oneocyclus, also a Bearded Iris. The 
genus Iris is divided primarily into two 
divisions, one of which has a rootstock 
that is a bulb; the other, a rhizome. The 
rhizpmatous group includes seven sub- 
genera, four of which are characterized 
by a conspicuous beard on the falls. 
Until very recently, the chief subgenus 
to be cultivated in our gardens was the 
Pogoniris, which comprises an uncertain 
number of species and a countless num- 
ber of varieties. In the Pogoniris sub- 
genus are found the familiar Dwarf 
Iris, the Intermediates (which originally 
meant the hybrids from crossing the 
dwarf and tall varieties) and _ the 
so-called German Iris, or Tall-Bearded. 
It is the Pogoniris that is most commonly 
offered for sale, and which we think of 
not only as the “Flag-Lilies” of our 
Grandmother’s day, but the gorgeous 
new Iris, such as Beau Sabreur, Desert 
Gold, Euphony, and the slightly older 
True Charm, Rhine Nizxe, Princess Bea- 
trice, and the several thousand others 
that Iris breeders have produced for our 
wonder and delight. 

The subgenus Oncocyclus was brought 
to Europe from Asia Minor, its native 
habitat, as early as 1573, in the variety 
Susiana, or Mourning Widow, doubtless 
receiving this common name because of 
its gray-black effect. It is very beauti- 
ful and unusual, but never became as 
popular as the hardy “German” Iris, for 
it needs a long dormant period of heat 
and drouth; hence can be raised only 
with special handling in a climate that 
has summer rains. 

In order to bring the peculiar beauty 
of the Oneoeyelus Iris within reach of 
the common dirt-gardener, various iris 
breeders have crossed two or three species 
of the Oneocyelus with various Pogoniris. 
Fortunately these hybrids inherit the 
hardiness of the latter parent, so that 
now we have a choice of more than a 
seore of varieties that are as easy to grow 
as any Iris, and perfectly hardy in a 
lime soil. Sir Michael Foster was among 
the first to produce a Pogo-cyelus hybrid. 
Parvar was introduced in 1909, it being 
a cross between the Oncoeyelus Paradoxa 
and the Pogoniris, Variegata. Lady Lil- 
ford is another of his creations in this 
field. Perhaps the most well-known 
Pogo-evelvs is Zwannenburg, introduced 
by Denis in 1909. It multiplies very 
rapidly and although some do not con- 
sider it heautiful, it adds zest to the gar- 
den picture in April, if one plants it 
along with Kochii, a deep-purple Iris, 
and the lovely lavender woods  phlox 
commonly called sweet william. Add to 
the picture the rosy blooms of Pride of 
Haarlem tulips, and no one ean eall 
Zwannenburg an ugly duckling, or even 
a “Green Gosling,” as I believe some 
reader of the FLOWER GROWER once did. 

How does the Pogo-eyelus Iris differ 
from the German Iris? To the casual 
observer, not at all. There is a new 
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Origin of the Pogo-Cyclus Iris 


By CLARA A. BEACH, (Kans.) 


color note and type of venation. Each 
variety introduced needs special descrip- 
tion. For instance, Parvar is described 
as a “small curious, but pretty bloom, 
having a brown beard covering almost 
half of the surface of the narrow falls.” 
Wm. Mohr, a Mohr-Mitchell hybrid 
(1925) is a eross between Pogoniris 
Parisiana and Oneocyelus Gatesii. It 
has a ground color of pale-lilac, beauti- 
fully-veined manganese violet. It is a 
very large flower and said to be one of 
the best of these hybrids. Zwannenburg 
is a hybrid of the Oncocyclus Susiana 
and the Dwarf-Bearded Lutescens Aurea. 
For further descriptions of varieties con- 
sult Schreiner’s Iris Lovers’ Catalogue. 


The above information includes as 
sources: 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

1925 catalogue, The Longfield Iris Farm, 
Bluffton, Ind. 

1930 catalogue, J. C. Nicholls, 114 Over- 
look Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1932 and 1933 catalogues, Schreiner’s Iris 
Gardens, St. Paul, Minn. 


Winter Damage on Long Island 


HAVE just read with interest Mr. 

Edward C. Vick’s article, “Fall Plant- 
ing Important for Replacing Destructive 
Winter Damage,” and giving names of 
some of the plants that suffered in his 
vicinity. For comparison, it may interest 
some of your readers to hear from Suf- 
folk County, Long Island. 

Climbing Roses were very generally 
damaged. Silver Moon was killed to the 
ground. Christine Wright, too, was badly 
injured but made some bloom. One 
American Pillar was killed almost to the 
ground, while another one forty feet away 
flourished. 

Dr. Van Fleet, transplanted last Sep- 
tember, and old plants at best, suffered 
very little. 

Dorothy Perkins lost most of its growth. 
Three Jlermaids survived perfectly, and 
one 300 feet away died down to the 
ground. 

Excelsa, Hiawatha, Alida Lovett, Taus- 
endschon. Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and Cl. 
American Beauty, did very well. 

There were a few losses in the bedding 
Hybrid Teas. They had not been care- 
fully protected for the Winter, and the 
casualties were no greater than in other 
years. 

Two beds of Polyantha Roses, Gruss an 
Aachen, carefully hilled and protected, 
suffered no injury. 

Forsythia bloomed as well as_ ever. 
Rhododendrons did not bloom well. 
Azaleas kaempferi and calendulacea be- 
haved very strangely, as they did not 
begin to bloom until all the leaves were 
out, and of course lost much of their 
beauty and all their effectiveness in the 
planned color scheme. Out of eight 
Azalea mucronulatums, only three showed 
any bloom at all, and then fully six weeks 
later than usual. 


Abelia grandiflora was killed to the 
ground, but my eight bushes are now in 


full bloom. Cytisus, the Scotch Broom, 
was damaged, but not fatally. Kerria 
made poor bloom, but seems thriving now. 


Daphne eneorum stood the Winter with- 
out any protection. I have about 35 
plants and there was not one lost among 
them. 


Six Cotoneaster horizontalis came 
through without special care. Euonymous 
radicans suffered from seale, but appar- 
ently not from cold; nor did Pachysandra 
show signs of freezing; but English Ivy 
on a bank facing north was killed, and 
great patches of it must be replaced. 
Kolkwitzia amabilis, of which I have just 
one, did not suffer. Christmas Roses did 
not bloom as prolifically as usual, as they 
were unfortunately not protected from 
the snow. 


Wistaria did not bloom until the foliage 
was out, and then not very generously. 
Two Ilex opaca four feet high wintered 
very well. 

Two Cryptomerias turned very brown; 
and while they have made fine growth, 
they still have many brown twigs, and I 
fear that another bitter Winter may kill 
them. 


My place is not far from Long Island 
Sound. 
& Fy (KX. F.) 


Book Reviews 


THE HOME GARDENER’S PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY. Compiled by AI- 
fred C. Hottes, Associate Editor Better 
Homes and Gardens. 100 pp. Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
Price 50 cents. 

In these days of garden clubs one wants 
to be versed in correct pronunciation, and 
we venture that even the most scholarly 
flower lover, in scanning the pages of this 
little book, will more and more incline 
to consult it before talking about his 
favorite flowers in public. It is so easy 
to err on the side of the ridiculous in 
guessing at the pronunciation of what 
seems a simple word. The booklet also 
lists common names. followed by the botan- 
ical ones so often used in catalogues. This 
is a yreat convenience, 


SOME HYBRID MARTAGON LILIES. By 
David Griffiths. Seven plates. 15 pp. 
Circular No. 299. U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Price 20 cts. 
Eleven hybrids are described, all evi- 

dently seedlings from the union of about 
three native Lilies of the Pacific slope. Still 
more interesting than the exquisite creations 
is the detailed description of growing Lilies 
from scales, a method which those experi- 
mentally inclined will like to try for in- 
creasing their own stock of choice Lilies. 


BULBS FROM SEEDS. By David Griffiths. 
Fifteen illustrations. 32 pp. Circular 
311. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cts. 

Many bulbs, usually purchased as bulbs, 
can be more satisfactorily raised from seed, 
thereby maintaining more certain vigor and 
freedom from pests perpetuated by the 


ordinary vegetative method of reproduction. 
Besides, this method is more economical. 
Detailed directions are given for growing 
about three dozen in this way. 
suggests wonderful possibilities. 


Bessre L. Putman, ( Penna.) 
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Editorial Notes 


VEN here in Central New York the 

large Japanese snails used in aqua- 
riums inerease very rapidly in lily pools 
and survive the coldest weather. Last 
Winter with its days and days of 30 be- 
low zero did no harm to either Lilies or 
snails. 


Garden Clubs: Why not include in 
your programs lessons on the scientific 
names of your plants, and with this find 
out just what each name and part of the 
name means, and why the plants received 
the name? The reasons for many of the 
common names is beyond discovery, but 
that is not so with most of the scientific 
names. It would add much interest to 
become familiar with these things. 


The Utica Garden Club for 
year has had a garden book reviewed 
about once a month, as books are re- 
ceived from the publishers. After this 
review, books which the members them- 
selves decide they would like to read, are 
purchased, and thus a Club Library is 
in the making. These books are loaned 
to the members in the order in which they 
have asked for them. They are kept two 
weeks, that is, from one meeting to the 
next, and a charge of ten cents is made, 
which goes into the fund for purchasing 
books. We already own some very de- 
sirable books. I ean heartily recommend 
this system to other clubs. One member 
has been appointed to receive and review 
the books. That member also acts as 
librarian. If it is voted to buy the book 
sent to be reviewed, a discount is given 
on it by the publishers. 


the past 


When one makes some alteration in 
the house, it often makes other changes 
necessary. A new piece of furniture may 
make repairing or renovating other pieces 
unavoidable. The same is true in the 
garden. A plan has to be flexible enough 
to allow of some alterations, but not such 
that the whole will be thrown out of 
alinement. 


A very fine sundial was a Christmas 
gift last Winter. It was much desired, 
but the right spot for it, where it could 
be placed and not look as though it were 
there simply to satisfy that desire, has 
not been found. Well, it has not been 
placed yet, but at last a valuable sugges- 
tion has been received. By making a few 
possible movings so that a cross path can 
be made which will lead to the dial 
naturally, and then by balancing the plan 
with the purchase of a gazing ball to be 
placed on the opposite side of the garden, 
reached by a corresponding path, both 
present-day aecessories of a garden can 
be used without looking patchy and out 
of place. 


Flower shows have increased in this 
section with considerable rapidity, not 
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only in number but in quality. They are 
a decided means of bringing together the 
clubs within a radius of 50 miles. Then 
there are large ones which draw visitors 
from various parts of the state. Fourteen 
nearby clubs were asked to exhibit in a 
show held here in Utica in September. 
Only specimen blooms are featured, with 
ribbon awards. Another part of the ex- 
hibit is devoted to specimen vegetables 
from the Subsistence Gardens. Several 
money prizes will be awarded for these. 


Useful Hints for November 


OVEMBER is the month for clean- 

ing up the garden to close up the 
year’s growing season. If early Decem- 
ber should be mild, some things can be 
done then, but why wait on a chance? 


Hill up the Hybrid Tea Roses, being 
careful not to leave hollow spots where 
water may settle during the Winter and 
very early Spring. Before hilling, scat- 
ter on the soil among the plants, moth 
balls or the loose erystals of naphthaline. 
Spraying the ground around shrubs and 
plants, as well as in any open beds, such 
as those where annuals grew, with Bor- 
deaux, or better still Pyrox, will, without 
doubt, do considerable toward lessening 
the next year’s supply of insect pests. 
The more the soil ean be spaded and left 
rough, the better, as the air ean circulate 
through it, snow wash down, and frost 
permeate it; thus killing weed-seeds, 
germs, and insects; partly at least. 


Try not to leave a single weed to win- 
ter over. This may be Utopian. Well, 
what of it? If we cannot achieve per- 
fection we can at least aim as straight 
for it as possible. Making the effort 
means a great deal. 


All annuals, or rather nearly all, are 
gone, so beds can be planned for 1935. 
Very early in November many seeds can 
be sowed. A list of those safe for this 
section is given by Mrs. Luce in her 
article on Fall Planting. As she says, 


do not expect ali seeds put in now to 
survive. Fall Planting is simply follow- 
ing Nature’s method of self-sowing which 
is perhaps a bit wasteful but results in 
strong healthy seedlings. 


See that all stakes, markers, and tools, 
are clean, and put safely away for the 
Winter. We are very lazy about the 
eare of such things. They should not only 
be cleaned but sterilized. Many disease 
germs winter over because of our lack 
of effective preventive measures. 


A very careful search of stems of plants 
that are usually infested with aphis may 
disclose some of their egg rings. Every 
egg destroyed means thousands less aphis 
next Spring and Summer, as each egg 
means a female, called a viviparous fe- 
male, because it gives birth to young. 
All of these are also females. Each one 
sucks juices from our plants and pro- 
duces lots more young. During the season 
the number descended from each adult 
mounts into figures only equaled by Uncle 
Sam’s treasury reports, relief loans, and 
so on. Now you see why it might be well 
to hunt for aphis egg rings, even if you 
need a reading glass to find them. Many 
other insect eggs and eocoons might be 
found ‘too. All such, disposed of now, 
help mightily in the extermination game 
of next year. 


It is probably too early to cover your 
beds and borders unless by putting peat 
moss around on the soil and under the 
foliage. 


Bonemeal scattered over the lawn and 
swept in, will add the needed food for 
the grass. By sweeping in, we mean 
going over the grass with a broom, getting 
the bonemeal off the leaves and down to 
the ground by the roots. If this is done 
just before a shower, even during a light 


one, the fertilizer will be earried into 
the soil. This will also prevent danger 


of burning. Bonemeal is not as apt to 
burn as many fertilizers; still it does 
sometimes, especially if put on heavily. 


Fall-Planting of Annuals 


By MRS. C. 8. LUCE 


O the most of us, any work we do 

today, that we had planned for to- 

morrow or next day, is considered 
that much gained. So it is in the garden 
when we sow our annuals in the Fall. 
So much is to be done in the Spring that 
any work we do in the Fall will be 
appreciated. 

People are cautious about fall-sowing 
as it is commonly supposed that few 
seeds will survive the Winter. If the 
soil is heavy we must not sow in the 
Fall; but if the soil is light, it is ideal 
for fall-sowing. By adding leaf mold, 
sharp sand, lime rubble, peat moss, or 
sifted hard-coal ashes, we can lighten the 
soil, so that it will be suitable. 


The proper time for sowing is as the 
seeds naturally ripen, but they may be 
sown after the garden has been cleared 
of the summer rubbish. 


Seratch the top off the bulb beds and 
sow annual seeds. While all will not 
germinate, those that do will be stockier 
and stronger than spring-sown seeds. 
The leaves on the bulbs will not interfere 
with the seedlings. 

If you wish to sow seeds for early 
transplants, as early as you ean in the 
Summer, prepare a nice light seed bed 
in some unused corner. It need not be 
large—for myself, after preparing the 
ground I knocked the bottom out of a box 
about 3 feet square and 6 inches deep. 
This I’ placed firmly on the prepared 
space. The seed may be sowed in drills, 
then firmed down by a board. I use a 
cigar box cover for this. Cover all with 
a thin coating of peat moss. When it 
has frozen I put over the box a frame 
covered with a burlap bag. The mois- 
ture goes through this but does not wash 
out the seeds. 
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Very fine seeds should be mixed with 
dry sand and sowed only on top of the 
ground and firmed down. Coarse seeds 
should be sowed in shallow drills. 

The annual larkspur is so long in 
germinating in the Spring, that it is 
almost necessary to sow in the Fall; un- 
less you have some way of sowing them 
very early indoors. The annual saponaria 
and the silene are very early bloomers if 
fall-sown, so that after they are through, 
other annuals can be put in their places. 

A fall-sowing in a border, of sweet 
alyssum and the dark-red dwarf phlox 
drummondi, is a picture you will not 
forget. The calendula and cynoglossum 
(Chinese Forget-me-not), planted where 
they had self-sown, would be well worth 
trying. I am listing a number of annuals 
that may be fall-sown: Nigella (love in 
a mist), linaria maroceana, hydrida ex- 


celsior, mallow, centaurea (the bachelor 


buttons and sweet sultana), bartonia 
aurea (if you have not seen this flower, 
you have missed something. Sow where 
it is to grow); eschscholotzia, browalia 
(blue and white), morning glory, calliop- 
sis, clarkia, nicotiana, cosmos, euphorbia, 
portulaea, feverfew, matri caria, four-o- 
clock, petunia, sunflower, lavatera, 
amaranthus, verbena, poppy, agerateum, 
dianthus. 

In the garden each year, I watch for 
the seedlings of the small yellow eal- 
colaria which was in my father’s garden 
long before 1915. It seldom comes in the 
same place unless I bend the top over 
after it has finished blooming. I have 
never seen it elsewhere. 

You should know your seedlings if you 
are to make a success of fall-planting. 
Many a good seedling has been dug up 
through ignorance. 


“Yellow Boy”—An Intelligent Cat 


UR neighbor returned with a beauti- 

ful Kitten with dark-yellow markings 
between lighter-yellow markings, and it 
soon became very much attached to the 
family, and also to the writer; and when 
in its own home if it heard his neighbor’s 
voice it would make every effort to get 
out of the house and run over to be with 
him. He was named “Yellow Boy” and 
eame quickly to that call. He displayed 
unusual intelligence for a Cat. When 
he came over, each time he was gradually 
taught to do little stunts until he finally 
seemed to understand what he was ex- 
pected to do. Now he will jump through 
one’s arms like a dog, and will lie down 
and roll over when told to do so. 


The accompanying picture shows him 
sitting with “Rastus” a younger and 
smaller cat. Rastus is eute, but as yet 
it seems impossible to teach him to do 
stunts. Yellow Boy was lost once, and 
was gone nine days; and was accidentally 
discovered down in a storm sewer where 
evidently he had taken refuge from a dog 
in the night-time. The sewer was so deep 
he could neither jump nor climb out and 
very fortunately for him the sewer was 
nearly dry. One evening two ladies heard 
his pitiful cries, and located him. He 
was finally saved by his climbing up on 
a long stick which had been lowered down 
to him. 

One of the ladies recognized him and 
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notified his owners and Bettie rushed out 
for him and soon he was safe in his 
home—but oh! so thin and weak! Bettie 
beat a raw egg and some milk together 
and he was just partaking of it as the 
writer rushed over to see him. He was so 
weak from his long fast that he was 
flattened on the floor slowly lapping his 
food. Kneeling down by him and softly 
patting him, I said, “Yellow Boy we are 
so glad to have you back. Will you 
shake hands?” He sat up and looked in 
my face and put his paw in my hand for 
a shake, purring softly and then resumed 
his lapping. 


ee 














“Yellow Boy” and “Rastus” 


Perhaps this may seem rubbish to some, 
but the writer feels that kindness can be 
appreciated by dumb animals and when 
applied with love, will touch a responsive 
chord, which was demonstrated by Yellow 
Boy at that time—and is shown by him in 
many ways every day. If the room is 
filled with strangers to him and I ask him 
to come and do his stunts, he will boldly 
walk into the room with me and do them 
all without showing any fear, but more 
with a spirit of delight. 

Dr. Crartes E. Apvams, (Cal.) 


November Garden Club Program 


DISH GARDENING 

UTDOOR gardening is about over 

and Dish Gardening will give the 
Club Member indoor work. A good way 
to stimulate interest is to announce a Dish 
Garden Show to be held the last of the 
month. By awarding first, second, and 
third prizes, more care will be taken to 
produce really good miniature gardens. 

A preliminary lecture the first of the 
month may give members suggestions and 
working knowledge for their individual 
attempts. 

The following gives the essentials of 
Dish Gardening and the subjects can be 
divided up among the members, or pre- 
sented by one member who is especially 


interested in the subject. Real material 
and a Dish Garden or two, help to illus- 
trate the different points. 
OBJECT 
The idea is to produce some scene in 
miniature form. The Japanese are ex- 
pert at this and even use dwarf trees to 
their work. Recall some spot in the 
garden, near a lake, stream, or beach, 
and try to reproduce it. If no scene 
comes to mind, use your imagination. 
There is no limit to the possibilities. Keep 
the Garden down to just the essentials, 
and when you get tired of the old scene, 
just shift to another. 


MATERIALS USED 

Shallow dishes, pans or bowls, glass or 
metal, and of any shape, can be used. 
The usual depth is three to five inches. 
Many stores carry all kinds of ornaments 
such an animals, bridges, lanterns, peb- 
bles, small-sized rocks, ete., that are use- 
ful. If these are not available, one of 
the prepared modeling clays ean be 
molded to represent animals, lanterns, 
idols, ete. Bridges and tea houses can be 
made of toothpicks, with the help of a 
little glue, and rocks and pebbles can be 
collected and painted if desired. 

Sandy loam, sand, clay, and peat moss, 
are used for soil. 

Toy dishes or mirrors ean be used for 
water effects, or low cement walls can be 
built for a real pool. 

Oil paints or water colors can be used 
to paint waterfalls on pieces of rock or 
for decorating tea houses or totem poles. 

A little cement and sand may he mixed 
to hold small stones or objects in place 

Small twigs can represent a_ pasture 
fence or gateway, or rustie furniture. 


PLANTS FOR DISH GARDEN 

Dwarf-growing plants and those with 
small foliage are best. Some especially 
good ones are: Cyperus alternifolius, 
Selaginella, Cacti, Succulents, Ferns, such 
as Pleris Asplenium, Nephroiepis and 
Holly Fern, Sempervivums, Mesembry- 
anthemums, Marantas, and any plant in 
the seedling stage. Hardy plants avaii- 
able are seedlings of Conifers such as 
Yews, Spruces, Junipers, Firs, Pines, and 
Arborvitae; rooted cuttings of Boxwood, 
Privet, Euonymous, and Periwinkle; and 
whole plants of Partridge Berry, Pip- 
sissewa, Club Moss, Lichens, and others. 
A fine grade of grass seed will come up 
in no time. 


CARE OF DISH GARDEN 

Growing plants need light and mois- 
ture. Peat moss mixed with the soil 
keeps the garden moist. If the dish has 
no drainage hole, mix powdered char- 
coal with the soil to keep it sweet. Do 
not water unless the soil actually needs 
it. A small atomizer can be used to spray 
the foliage to wash off dust and keep the 
plants clean. 


Caribou, or North American Reindeer, 
in the Yukon, migrate twice yearly. In 
the Spring they migrate northward, and 
in the Autumn they migrate southward. 
They always travel in large herds and not 
even the swiftest streams can stay their 
movement from one part of the country 
to another. 

RenA Baver, (Wis.) 
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Seeking the Newer and Better 
Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 470) 


considerable color, of a shade darker than 
the open florets. A mighty nice yellow. 

Still another yellow, which has grown 
in my estimation because of its improved 
performance this year, is Spray of Gold 
(Palmer), which I now consider as pleas- 
ing as any yellow I have grown. It 1s a 
clear pale-yellow, a little lighter than 
Yellow Emperor, with prettily waved, 
butterfly-type florets, 45 inches in diam- 
eter. A 15-inch spike will carry 13 buds, 
on a strong, yet slender and graceful 
stalk. 

VARIETIES FROM ACROSS THE SEAS 

This Summer I saw that much-talked- 
of giant from the southern hemisphere, 
Miss New Zealand (Julyan). The spikes 
I saw were from No. 3 bulbs, and were 
24 inches long. The bottom florets 
measured six inches, and there were five 
open in nice condition. In color it 1s 
Fischer’s pale-red, commonly called pink, 
streaked with light-red and deep-pink. It 
is marked in the throat with a small 
bloteh of red, tinged with violet. Ex- 
cellent substance is a feature of this 
variety, and the stalk is quite stiff. The 
flowers decrease in size up the spike, 
symmetrically. If you like them big you'll 
surely want it. 

Pictures I had seen of D. A. Hay 
(Whitelev) had prejudiced me somewhat 
against it, for 1 do not like my Glads 
crowded and stumpy. I wondered how 
the New Zealanders vot so enthusiastic 
about it. There is no denying that this 
variety is crowded as to placement of 
florets, and the flowering spike somewhat 
blunted in appearance, but when I got an 
eyeful of its lovely coloring its faults 
were forgiven. It is La France pink, 
flecked and streaked with coral-red, and 
lightening to white in the throat, with 
white medial lines. The lower petals 
have a white blotch, suffused with very- 
pale green-yellow, with a strong medial 
line of pale green-yellow. The upper 
petals are broad, and the florets mostly 
one-lipped. There are six small violet- 
red marks at the base of the throat. 
Trulv lovely colorine. The florets open 
nicely, with 9-10 open in good condition. 

While we are on Glads from the Anti- 
podes let’s look at Edith Robson (Brown), 
which I place among the best of the 
Australians. In color it is exactly the 
pale-red of my Fischer color chart (which 
is not matched in Ridgway’s), with white 
rib-lines on the large upper petals and 
the large tower petal. Two small lower 
petals are blotched with pale-yellow, the 
blotches carrying a heavy marking of 
dark-red, flanked with a flare of orange- 
red. Very pleasing in color. The sturdy, 
vet graceful, 18-inch spike has a total of 
12 buds and florets, with six w Il open, 
well-faced, and nicely spaced. 


VARIETIES OF DAINTY COLORING 
Now vou must “meet the girl friend,” 


as J. D. Long has suggested. Betty 
Co-Ed (Briggs) is her name. [If all co- 
eds were as charming as Bettv there 


would be a lot more males accenting the 
doctrine of adult education and matriecu- 
lating at our co-educational institutions. 
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Betty Co-Ed is one of the most charm- 
ing combinations of blushes and cream 
grown in my garden. Butterfly florets; 
the central, upper petal hooded. Upper 
side petals flare widely, their creamy- 
white flushed with Chatenay pink. All 
petals are prettily crinkled. The small 
lower petals are very-pale green-yellow 
(naphthalene-yellow), ridged and curved 
at the tips, which are pink. The back 
of the floret is heavily flushed with pink, 
with strong rib-marking. There are short, 
distinct markings of jasper pink deep in 
the throat, the well of which is pale 
green-yellow. The very-pale green-yellow 
filaments support red-violet stamens. Six 
or seven 4'%-inch florets will open at 
once from 19 buds on a 24-inch flower- 
head. You'll love Betty Co-Ed. 

Another charming Glad of dainty color- 
ing bears a name familiar to all except 
the latest arrivals among Glad fans— 
Mr. Louis G. Rowe (Seabrook). As a 
seedling this variety was Louis Rowe’s 
“dream flower.” It is white, flushed 
faintly with pale-pink, more strongly at 
the tips of the petals. The inner lower 
petals—sometimes one, sometimes two— 
are suffused with pale green-yellow, and 
have faintly stippled lines of pale-red in 
the throat. In the opening florets the 
petals are recurved, turning back prettily 
for a quarter of their length. They 
straighten as flowering progresses. Seven 
four-inch florets will open at once on a 
slender, graceful spike, with 15 buds to 
18 inches of flower-head. 


WHITE VARIETIES 


Somehow there seems to be a scarcity 
of good, new whites. Seems as though 
whites, more than any others, develop 
idiosynerasies in their growing habits, 
many of them starting out with lots of 
promise, only to be discarded later be- 
cause some fault crops out that taxes the 
grower’s patience. One recent white 
variety that looks good and is not yet 
widely known is Queen Louise (Pfitzer). 
It is pure-white, with a lily-like bloom. 
Opens seven or eight 44-inch flowers at 
one time, on a long, rather soft spike. 
A 19-inch flower-head will show 17 buds. 
The florets are well faced, but somewhat 
crowded. 

Another good one is Seabrook White 
(Rowe). The individual floret is very 
beautiful, and unusual as well. It is 
square in shape, placed as if balanced on 
one corner, with the top corner rounded 
by a slight hooding of the central upper 
petal, which is lightly ruffled. A clean 
white, with a bold streak of pure violet- 
red on the lower petals, and a spot of 
pale yellow-green at the bottom of the 
bell. The stamens are most unusual, 
curving upward at the ends, and having 
two distinct, fine lines of dark-blue on 
the under side. White anthers. Floret 
measures nearly five inches. Opens four 
or five at once, with two more half-open. 
Twenty buds on a 22-inch spike. 


ORANGE VARIETIES 


Princes Yaada has three broad petals 
of pale red-orange (Ridgway’s orange- 
pink), arranged in the form of a pyra- 
mid resting on its base. Their tips are 
slightly recurved. Two other large petals 
form a_ beautiful cup of  pale-yellow 
(maize-yellow), flushed at the edges with 
pale red-orange. This cup is open on 


the lower side, where a small petal, 
throated with a more intense pale-yellow 
(a trifle lighter than Ridgway’s pinard- 
yellow), drops from it. Four-inch floret. 
Opens 6-7 at once out of 15 buds, on a 
16-inch spike. Nice, dark-green foliage, 
stalk, and bud sheaths. 

Personally I prefer the same origi- 
nator’s Orange Sovereign (Steves). This 
is a glowing colorful Glad, the hue of 
lighter red-orange on the Fischer color 
chart, or bittersweet pink in Ridgway. 
It pales in the throat. Rib-lines of pale 
green-yellow usually one-lipped, with a 
light green-yellow throat (between pinard 
and picrie yellows) blending prettily into 
light red-orange at the tip. Throws a 
20-inch spike, carrying 19 buds, of 
which seven or eight will open at a time. 


An interesting and very pretty laven- 
der is Honor (Kinyon). Its florets are 
unusual in formation, the broad upper 
petals standing almost erect, and the 
bottom petals drooping, forming a ver- 
tical oblong. Their color is a very pale 
violet-red (Ridgway’s phlox pink), be- 
coming lighter in the throat. Small, cen- 
tral, bottom petal carries a small blotch 
of white, with a hint of very pale green- 
yellow. Violet-blue stamens. A dainty 
flower, with florets overlapping to give 
a mass of color. The florets are a third 
larger in the up-and-down dimension than 
horizontally. Opens five, with pretty 
buds in yellow-vreen sheaths. Seventeen 
buds on an 18-inch spike. 


For you who like blotched varieties 
there is Angkor (Lemoine). It’s a dandy. 
Creamy-white, with a flaming blotch of 
scarlet, streaked with oxblood. Beyond 
the jagged scarlet blotch is an aura of 
very pale-yellow, emphasizing the bril- 
lianee of the scarlet. Pale-violet stamens 
on white stems give a touch of contrast 
at the top of the floret. Buds are pale 
green-yellow. Fifteen buds on a 20-inch 


spike. Florets 414 inches wide, with five 
open at once. Good substance. 
Now, because the reds are the last 


over which my garden visitors linger, let 
us end with Anne Rhamsforff (Barth). 
It is almost spectrum red, leaning very 
slightly toward red-violet. Intense color 
at tips of petals, lightening in the throat. 
Small lower petals have blotch of rich 
carmine. Floret opens up widely. The 
stamens are dark blue-violet, on pale-red 
stems. Florets measure nearly five inches 
at bottom of spike, which tapers 
symmetrically on a stout, gracefully curved 
stalk. Eight florets will open at once, 
with a total of 22 buds on a 20-inch 
flower-head. Yes, the florets are crowded, 
but what of it? The color is wonderful. 


There are others—many others. Sunny- 
side, Felicitas, Mrs. F. E. Bennett, Big 
Brother, Mexican Fire Opal, Veronica, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, Golden Cup, 
R. Y. Mair, Blue Triumphator, Orange 
Lady, and Chasseur, to mention only a 
few of them. 


Look over the new catalogs and lists. 
Last Winter saw the start of a decided 
upward swing in the demand for gladiolus 
bulbs, which, in combination with grow- 
ing conditions experienced in many places 
last Summer, makes it advisable to fill 
your wants early. Some of them may 
be unobtainable next Spring. 
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The Cat and the Turtle 


By Eppig W. WILSON 


The Turtle said to Pussy-cat: 
“You're very strange to me,— 

Why you should like to live with folk 
Is more than I can see; 

And then you eat such funny things— 
Like mice and bread and milk; 

You have no shell upon your back— 
Just fur as fine as silk.” 





To this the Pussy made reply: 
“Tis you whose ways are odd; 
You never iie before a fire 
To purr and sleep or nod; 
You feed on berries, flies, and greens; 
You walk at a slow pace; 
You cannot mew; you only hiss— 
You never wash your face.” 


Our Window Garden 


HIS is the time of year to be think- 

ing about our window gardens. 
Perhaps, you boys and girls, if your 
mamas have house plants, you might get 
her to let you care for some of the plants, 
or you might have a few for your own. 

There are many kinds suitable for win- 
dow gardens that do very well in the 
house. Some do not have very good 
luck in having geraniums bloom, but they 
make nice bright-green foliage anyway. 
Coleus plants are very pretty with their 
many colors of leaves and many kinds 
bloom as well. The small everblooming 
begonias are always good for blooms and 
are easy to grow. The oxalis is another 
easy bloomer and very pretty. 

The dutch bulbs make very pretty 
plants for Winter, if several are planted 
at different times and a few brought up 
to the light at a time to make the length 
of blooming longer. Be sure to let them 
stay in the dark for several weeks after 
potting to allow good strong roots to form 
before bringing to the warm window. The 
amaryllis and Christmas cactus are always 
to be depended upon for winter bloom. 

There are two so-called ferns, asparagus 
plumosus, and sprengeri, that are very 
pretty and easy to grow. The sprengeri 
makes a very pretty basket as it hangs 
down, while the other grows in two forms; 
one is a climber, one droops over the side. 

If you like something unusual and 
interesting, the cactus garden is nice to 
grow, from seeds or potted plants. 

Be sure to water carefully; the best way 
is to water when the top soil begins to 
dry out and not keep too wet, or the 
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plants will likely rot. Cactus plants espe- 
cially need to be watered sparingly. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


Indoor Bulb Garden 


ROCUS bulbs are easy to plant and 

most young Folks can learn to “Bulb 
Garden” by starting with these small mem- 
bers of the family. The bulbs can be pur- 
chased in the five-and-ten-cent-store or 
ordered from seed houses. 

Ask Mother or Father for a bulb pan. 
These pans are different from the regular 
flower pots. They are lower and wider. 
Cover the bottom of the pan with small 
pebbles. Add a half-inch of coarse soil 
with a little bone meal mixed with it. 
Bone meal is especially good for bulbs. 
Add a thin layer of clean sand and then 
place the Crocus bulbs an inch apart. If 
the pan is too small, use two or three pans. 
Plant the bulbs with the pointed end up. 
Cover them with fine garden soil. Water 


each pan well, and then place down cellar 
in a dark corner and wait until the light- 
colored leaf-tips appear above the soil. 
Bring the pans upstairs and place them in 
a cool shaded corner until the leaves turn 
green. Then move to a sunny window. 
The Crocuses will blossom and give you a 
little Bulb Garden in January. 
Rutu H. Lee 
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Studying the Twig Children 


By RUTH H. LEE 


OW that the leaves have fallen and 

the plants have gone to sleep, it is 
a good time to go twig hunting. Every 
kind of tree has a different kind of twig 
and some of them make funny little 
Twig Children. Look for twigs that 
have “arms” and “legs.” 

Elm trees have such crooked branches 
it is easy to find one with arms and 
legs. Elm trees make fine shade trees 
for main streets. Pick up an elm leaf 
under the tree and draw one just like it 
on paper. 

Fold the paper and cut the leaf out 
so you will have two. Paste the leaves 
on the twig, one on each side of the stem 
A face can be drawn on the leaf and a 
little pasteboard prop made so the Elm 
Twig Child can stand up alone. Notice 
the bark is blackish and knobby and the 
leaves many-veined, saw-edged, and 
rough to the touch. 

Maple twigs are smooth and straight. 
The bark is brown and shiny-tan near 
the ends. The leaves are large and swing 
on long stems. We get our maple sugar 


¢ 


and syrup from some kinds of maple 
trees. 

Beech twigs are very smooth and many- 
branched. The bark is_ grayish-black. 
The leaves are larger than the elm leaves 
and more pointed. They are many- 
veined, shiny, and smooth. It is under 
these trees we find the little beechdrops 
growing. 

Cottonwood twigs are nice light olive- 
gray and smooth. “They are branched, 
not knotted. The ends of the twigs are 
shiny red-brown and the new leaf-stems 
are old-rose. The leaves are small and 
heart-shaped and rustle in the breeze. 

Cherry twigs have smooth, dark-brown 
bark, covered with light-tan specks. The 
twigs smell good when broken. The 
leaves are pointed and turn up on both 
edges, leaving the middle vein in a 
hollow. 

There are many more Twig Children 
nearby. Collect a few twigs this Novem- 
ber and some rainy Saturday you can 
dress them up in their particular kind 
of leaf-dress. 


BRYAN 
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What Holds Your Flowers? 


(Continued from page 479) 


holders of bronze, pottery, ete., in odd 
shapes, that are delightful to hold flowers. 
Usually very inexpensive. (Number 10.) 

Indeed the cost of flower holders is very 
low, from less than a quarter, to a dollar 
or two, except for the fine hand-made 
ones, which of course go higher. But 
when we consider that they never wear 
out, that they are essential to the making 
of satisfactory flower arrangements, and 
that they give pleasure whenever they 
are used, the cost seems trifling. 


HOME-MADE HOLDERS 


There are a number of very satisfac- 
tory flower holders available to everyone. 
Sand is one of the best of these. A large 
jar of clean sand at hand when we are 
arranging flowers will be almost invalu- 
able. Three quarters fill an opaque con- 
tainer with sand; the sand will hold most 
flowers exactly where you want them. 
Even a shallow bow] may hold sand when 
we are to arrange short-stemmed flowers 
in it, as for instance pansies, sweet peas, 


violets, lilies-of-the-valley, grape hya- 
einths. Enough water should be added 


to flood the sand, and the foliage should 
hide our holding material. 

A chunky piece of unpeeled potato, 
with holes made with a meat skewer, will 
be an easy fit to any container. When 
heavy material is being used in a large 
vase, a piece of potato of the correct size 
wedged between the stems and the side of 
the container will hold the flowers in 
place. 

A tall vase may be filled with clippings 
of evergreens of various kinds that may 
be available, or it may have stems of 
privet packed into it, standing upright. 
The flower stems may be slipped in among 
these, and will be held firmly in place. 


HIDE THE HOLDER! 

Whatever the holder we may elect to 
use, there is one thing to be remembered. 
The holder should be completely hidden in 
almost all eases. We are decorating with 
flowers; the object of the holder is to keep 
them in their proper places, so the holder 
should not show. If we are arranging 
daffodils or irises in a low bowl, they may 
be supported by a small metal holder. 
When the arrangement is completed, the 
holder may be hidden with a few pieces 
of weathered rock, which will not only 
give the delightful effect of a little island 
where the flowers seem to be growing, but 
will give added strength to the base of 
the picture we are making. Often some 
of the foliage, which we always use when 
we are decorating with flowers, will hide 
the holder. 

The exception to the hiding of the 
holder may occur in an arrangement made 
in the Japanese manner, when such a lit- 
tle bronze bird as is pictured (number 7) 
may be a part of the final design. 

Flower holders make delightful Christ- 
mas gifts, and those who are working at 
the creative art of flower arrangement ean 
never have too many of these little aeces- 
sories. The author will be glad to supply 
the addresses of makers of the holders 
illustrated, or to make suggestions, upon 
receipt of a self-addressed envelope from 
any reader. 
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Ladyslipper Whims 
(Continued from page 475) 
percentage seems to germinate, and ap- 
parently a plant is at least three years old 

before it blossoms. 

The report that the Moccasin Flower 
blossoms only once or twice and then dies, 
is erroneous, for I have observed the same 
plant blossoming over a period of several 
years. 

CYPRIPEDIUM CANDIDUM 

From Central New York westward to 
Nebraska and south to Kentucky is the 
range of the Small White Ladyslipper, 
Cypripedium candidum. This species is 
decidedly at variance with its eastern rela- 
tives in requiring alkaline soil and full 
sun in which to:grow successfully. Al- 
though it was formerly found abundantly 
in the open marl bogs of the central states, 
as these bogs were drained for agricul- 
tural purposes it naturally became less 
abundant, until now it is one of the rarest 
of the hardy Orchids. 


Although one of the rarest it is also one 
of the easiest to grow and propagate in 
saptivity, sc the chances of its becoming 
extinct are quite remote. With us it grows 
only six to fifteen inches in height, but 
blossoms quite freely and just about 
doubles the number of buds each year. 
That this species, like the Yellow Lady- 
slipper, lives to a great age may be as- 
sumed from the fact that wild clumps 
with as many as fifty buds to the plant 
are sometimes found. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ARIETINUM 


The species of Ladyslipper with the 
most limited range seems to be the Rams- 
head Ladyslipper, Cypripedium §arieti- 
num; for although it is reported as being 
found from Northern New England west- 
ward to Manitoba, so far as I know it is 
not found in quantity except in the 
vicinity of Lake Champlain, growing on 
the shaded hummocks in the bogs or even 
in the thick moss of the ledges; but it docs 
not seem difficult at all to grow under eul- 
tivation, increasing the number of buds 
more rapidly than other species. I have 
had a single bud increase to eight in one 
season. The Ramshead Ladyslipper is 
the earliest of all to blossom, blooming 
here in Vermont about the second week in 
May. 

The flowers are much smaller than the 
other species and its grotesquely-shaped 
flowers of red and white are not very con- 
spicuous. 

WESTERN LADYSLIPPER 

My experience with the far-western 
Ladyslippers has been limited to two 
species, the Mountain Ladyslipper, Cypri- 
pedium montanum, and the California 
Ladyslipper, Cypripedium ealifornicum. 

The Mountain Ladyslipper seems to be 
quite easily grown and its. demands ap- 
parently are limited to good soil and 
plenty of moisture. The plants are pretty 
sure to blossom, and the white flowers 
tinged with purple somewhat resemble the 
blossoms of the Small White Ladyslipper, 
Cypripedium candidum. 

With the California Ladyslipper I have 
not been so fortunate. The species seems 
to be hardy. Plants we get from Cali- 
fornia in the Fall, have invariably lived 


through the Winter and blossomed the 
following June, but the plant gradually 
grows weaker until the second or third 
year it gives up and dies. I have not 
found a reason for this and cannot say 
whether the failure is due to soil or cli- 
matic conditions, or to pure homesickness. 


As a final suggestion to those who wish 
to establish the hardy Cypripediums I will 
say that unless you are sure the species 
you intend to plant will thrive with you, 
it will be best to plant them sparingly. 
Either Fall or early Spring seems equally 
satisfactory, and do not forget to have the 
crowns near the surface. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 
HESTNUT TREES that produced 


Nuts when they were only six months 
old, and but a few inches high, were devel- 
oped by Luther Burbank. 


The various Dogwood berries differ in 
eolor. Some are white, some are blue; 
others are lead color, dark-purple, or 


black. 


Snapping Turtles are unable to eat 
unless their heads are under water. 


On a trip covering nearly the length of 
Wisconsin, I saw only three or four 
Plants of Elecampane, and they were at 
the seed stage. Surely, not a weedy Plant 
here. 


Many Mountain Ash Trees are heavy 
with clusters of red berries, and white and 
blue (mostly blue) Wild Asters, gener- 
ously line the Memorial Highway, in Ash- 
land Co., Wis. Patriotie colors these, but 
I dare say this appropriate color com- 
bination of red, white, and blue has been 
overlooked by most of the travelers, along 
this Highway 13. 


In the Fall, trees withdraw the cam- 
bium material from the leaves, depositing 
it in the trunk. The rémaining minerals 
give the various colors to Autumn Leaves. 


The Wahoo, Spindle Tree, or Burning 
Bush, has a berry that resembles Bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus); its dull-purple flower 
is four-pointed, one lobe larger than the 
other three. It blooms in July. The 
berries hang on slender peduncles. 


The Basswood nutlets are attached by a 
stem to a slender leaflet which whirls like 
a tiny propeller, as they fall. 


The blue berries of true Solomon Seal 
are not poisonous, as many suppose. The 
graceful stalks make an effective plant for 
a shady spot, or in a Rock Garden. More 
of it should be seen in cultivation. 


The Feathers of Birds are perhaps 
more efficient as an armor than is com- 
monly realized. Shot is often deflected by 
the feathered coats of Game Birds. 


The Pacific Golden Plover nests along 
the coast of Alaska and flies 2,400 miles 
without stopping to Hawaii, for the Win- 
ter. The Golden Plover of the Atlantic 
Coast flies south each Fall, from Nova 
Seotia to §. A., but has a chance to land 
at the Bermudas. 


Mushrooms of the Puffball variety are 
occasionally found so large that one will 
fill a bushel basket. 
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HYDRANGEA EXPERIENCE 


Have been interested in the questions 
about Hydrangeas for some time, and 
though I have had very little experience 
would like to offer my “bit.” 

Several years ago a friend gave me three 
pieces of stems about four inches long and 
as thick as a lead pencil, cut from the 
lower end of the stems from some very 
large and gorgeous blue Hydrangeas which 
had been shipped from the South for 
Memorial Day. 

I planted them north of the house and 
placed a glass over each one. Only one 
grew, and, not knowing if it would be 
hardy outside here I potted it for the 
Winter. The next Spring it budded, but 
these blasted for some reason—probably 
lack of fertility in the pot. I cut it back 
to the two lowest buds and reset it into a 
large pot. It made two fine stems and 
blossomed, not blue as I had expected, but 
a lovely soft-pink that lasted a long time. 

Last Fall I did not have window space 
for such a large plant so set it in the cellar, 
top and all, expecting to try the method of 

watering it with alum water, at the rate of 
one teaspoonful of alum to one gallon of 
water, instead of plain water, as this is 
said to make Hydrangeas blossom blue. 

This morning a catalogue came, and I 
saw a picture of a blue Hydrangea that 
— like the ones I got my stems from, 

» I paused to read the following: 

‘This Hydrangea has been the most-desired 
of all the Hydrangeas offered to the trade. 
It blooms in great profusion from New York 
City to Cleveland, Ohio, and south to Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. We began experiment- 
ing with this variety about 5 years ago and 
find that by covering in Winter, they grow 
and bloom for us as readily as for our friends 
in Boston and Newport who also have to pro- 
tect them by covering in like manner. This 
Hydrangea is a Japanese type that blooms 
pink flowers on the one-year stems, followed 
by blue flowers on the two-year-old wood. 
In other words it is necessary to have two- 
year-old wood to have the blue Hydrangea.” 

I believe this is the solution of the 
problem. Notice it says “it is necessary 
to have two-year-old wood to have the blue 
Hydrangeas,” so I am going to try leaving 
the old top on mine and see if it will work 
out by this method. 

At the florist’s shop last Easter time, 
there were many lovely Hydrangeas, and I 
noticed the pink ones were all on new 
shoots from the crown of the plant, with 
large leaves, short stems and huge bunches 
of blossoms; while the blue ones were more 
or less tall and sprangly as they would be 
when the old tops were left on. 

I do not believe these would be hardy 
here in the Middle West, but would be use- 
ful as tub shrubs, as they could be stored 
in the cellar or basement over Winter, as 
we store Oleanders. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Neb.) 


SMOKE TREE IN THE GARDEN 


One of the especially pretty things in my 
garden in June was a Smoke Tree. It was 
a mass of dainty bloom at the same time 
with the Oriental Poppies; and as the two 
are near together and in a line with many 
iris plants, also in bloom, the effect was 
decidedly pleasing. My tree is now quite 
large and much handsomer since other 
nearby trees were removed. There are only 
a few of these trees in this vicinity, but 
mine was greatly admired. 


H. M. F., (Mass.) 
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GROWING BULBS IN WINTER 

I have very good success growing Paper- 
white Narcissus in water during the 
winter months. If two or more bulbs are 
planted in the same receptacle, as a usual 
thing one will bloom and the others will 
straggle along so that you have a dead one 
and a live one in the same pot. I use the 
glass jars that salad dressing comes in, 
which are about four inches tall with two- 
inch openings. I start about a dozen bulbs 
at the same time using small pebbles in the 
water in the usual way. 





Jar “a glo. and 


I keep the 
(60° F.), 
the leaves. 


Tulips in a warm cellar 
until the bud shows well above 
Then I select one, two, or three 


that are uniform in growth and bring them 


to the light. They can be grouped in sev- 
eral different ways in individual glasses; in 
a row, in a triangle, or if two or more are 
used, in a square. The blooms are all alike 
in size and condition. 

Make plantings once every two weeks and 
you will have blooms nearly all Winter 
after Christmas. Be sure and use a glass 
that has a shoulder as shown in the illus- 
tration, otherwise the roots may push the 
bulb and pebbles out of the glass. 

I had twelve in bloom at one time last 
Winter. These were placed in a double row 
and crepe paper put around the whole group 
to make them appear as if all were in one 
pot. 

H. D. Bemiss, (N. Y.) 


SHASTA DAISY “SECRETS” 


My friends have inquired how I can 
keep Shasta Daisies growing and bloom- 
ing in my garden from year to year so 
prolifically. 

One first notices a decay in the center 
of the plant. This is the parent or the 
first plant set. All around this are new 
shoots coming up and these are the ones 
that one has to watch. Here is the secret 
of keeping them. Every two years, in the 
Spring when plants are two or three inches 


shake off 
separate each plant 


high, dig up the entire clump, 
soil and with hands, 
you can take off with roots on each, and 
transplant five or six inches apart in a 
new place in your border, in a sunny spot, 
with rich soil. Water thoroughly in July 
and add some well-rotted cow manure in 
July. Dividing and transplanting every 
two years is the secret of keeping these 
lovely flowers in your border. 
Mrs. S. 8S. PARKER, (Kans.) 
PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 
FEVER 
Here’s a tip for hay-fever sufferers! 
Avoid Paperwhite Narcissus in Winter. 
This was learned by experience last Win- 
ter. My husband and I, with our daughter, 
spent the Christmas season with my sister 
in a nearby city. Sister complained that 
she had been having a “cold in the head” 
for two weeks and when (soon after our 
arrival), my daughter (who is a hay-fever 
subject) began sneezing and blowing her 
nose, she jokingly accused her aunt of hav- 
ing given her the cold. The distressing 
sneezing, eye-watering, ete., kept up all the 
next day until evening, when looking at 


AND HAY 


the bowl of Chinese Narcissus in bloom, 
daughter said, ‘“‘Do you suppose it’s those 
flowers that are making me sneeze?” Sister 


at once took the flowers out of the house 
to a neighbor, and the sneezing stopped and 
did not appear again during our stay, and 
sister’s cold disappeared as well. I have 
always disliked the strong odor of these 
blossoms, but never knew before it was sv 
irritating to sensitive nasal tissues. 


Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 


STRIPPING LEAVES FROM LILACS TO 
INDUCE BLOOMING 


If a Lilac is made to bloom in Septem- 
ber by stripping of its leaves in August, it 
will probably be a sadder bush the next 
Spring, and the stripper a _ wiser lilac- 
grower. 

In August, just as in the preceding suin- 
mer and spring months, the Lilae is send- 
ing ground-water and growth pressure into 
the leaves so they can manufacture food 
to store in the plant and roots, and develop 
well-fed buds, for next year’s growth and 
flowers. If the leaves are cut off in August, 
the ground-water has no place to go ex- 
cept into the buds partly matured for next 
year’s growth, and they are forced into 
growth in September instead of next Spring. 

There will undoubtedly be buds left, not 
pushed ahead, which will give growth in the 
Spring, but no such growth as would have 
been if the plant had not been mistreated. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


PINK LOCUST IN 

A Rose Acacia or Pink Locust sprouted 
from an old shrub which was eight feet 
distant from the sprout. This was in the 
driest corner of my garden, which is not 
watered. It is now one year old and still 
growing. Have a small chicken yard there 
now. This shrub will have lovely blossoms 
next Spring, and it is one of my favorite 
shrubs. For many years the original plant 
never sprouted, but now I have several 
young ones. I think the reason is that the 
roots were cut and so it put out new 
growth. 


THE DROUTH 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 
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BEAUTIES OF MEXICAN OR PRICKLY 
POPPY 

I notice folks tell about experimenting 
with “wildings,” from time to time. We 
have the Mexican or Prickly Poppy here, 
which grows to about two feet and is in 
bloom about six weeks. I dug up two 
roots which seemed to reach down to China, 
when digging them up. They transplant 
with very poor grace, as they sulk and 
pout for so long a time one is sure they 
will finally give up the ghost entirely. 
Suddenly they take root; and these two 
did with a right good will, for the earth 
was kept broken and weil-watered and 
fed from time to time, and the result was 
breath-takingly lovely. 

The plants stand at either end of a 
small “sunken-rock” garden about two feet 
from either end, and they are three feet 
tall with a three-foot spread; and their 
lovely blue-green, frosted with silver-grey 


veining, was all the beauty they really 
needed. Yet they gave 284 blooms from 
four to five inches across, blooms that 
looked as if made of white crepe de 


chine with a downy cushion of gold in 
the center. The top was such a sheet of 
gold and white, that a native visiting 
here, didn’t recognize the common field 
variety in these gorgeous specimens. 

So much can be done with so little, and 
this experiment made me almost glad that 
I wasn’t able to have my usual garden. 
I notice dogs and cats give the Prickly 
Poppy a wide berth, and here is an idea 
for a really beautiful hedge for those wish- 
ing to protect gardens from the intrusion 
of both animals and curious small folks. 


F. M. H., (Colo.) 


PORTULACA STANDS TRANSPLANTING 
WELL 


I have found that Portulaca stands 
transplanting better than almost any other 
plant. The seeds are so tiny that it is 
hard to sow them thinly enough and the 
result is that usually too dense a growth 
is secured, and not enough space covered. 
I transplanted mine when they were about 
four or six inches tall and they spread 
out and bloomed nicely. 


NATALIE GOMEZ, (Staten Island) 


GRAPES AND CHICKEN-YARD FENCE 

If one wishes a fine place for planting 
a grape vine, try it on the outer hedge of 
the chicken-yard (if there is one), where 
there is a moderately soft soil. The wire 
is a fine support and the vines should make 
a luxuriant growth. Years ago I person- 
ally dug up some neglected vines in a near- 
by garden, and set them around my yard. 
They were carefully cared for and soon 
commenced a sturdy growth. I have at 
least a bushel of fine fruit each year. There 
are four varieties,—Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Salem, and Niagara. The clusters promise 
to be even larger than usual this year. 
These vines are carefully cut back late in 
the Fall of each year and are very hardy. 


H. M. F., ( Mass.) 


POISONOUS QUALITIES OF 
OLEANDER 


Your short article about poisonous prop- 
erties of the Oleander is noted. Wherever 
I have seen it growing, I have never seen 
an animal as much as push its nose into 
the foliage or taste it. I have read in 
history that a number of Roman soldiers 
used sticks of the Oleander on which to 
broil their meat, and that they died from 
the effects of the poison. Not many cases 
of poisoning result from contact with the 
Oleander, as its poisonous qualities are 
well-known. 


Rosert Roat, (N. Mex.) 
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“SCOTTIE” DOG AS MOLE-REPELLANT 


If bothered with ground moles get a 
Scottie Dog. They will not dig great holes, 
but will keep away the moles. 

Our lawn was covered with mole bur- 
roughs, until I got two Scotties. Now the 
lawn is smooth, no ugly ridges, no holes, 
and lots of joy and sport with two such de- 
lightful companions. Am enclosing snap- 
shot. 

Maupe B. CHAMBERS, (W. Va.) 











one of Mrs. Chamber’s 
Scottie Dogs 


HENRYII LILY DESIRABLE 


It gives great charm to have, anywhere 
in garden or dooryard, Henryii Lily, a sum- 
mer bloomer with yellow, glossy foliage; 
lasts late. It is very hardy. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 


Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.), mentions a 
Persimmon Tree which is owned by a 
neighbor and says she did not think they 
grew so far north. I can say that one 
of my neighbors also has a Persimmon 
Tree which was grown from seed taken 
from some of the fruit sent home by his 
son, while in camp in the South at the 
time of the World War. It is a very 
thrifty tree, now about ten or twelve feet 
high, and seems to be perfectly at home 
in this section, which is in Western New 
York on the shore of Lake Erie, and about 
half a degree of latitude farther north 
than the northern boundary line of Con- 
necticut. 

In Illick’s “Pennsylvania Trees,” the 
range is given as “Connecticut to Florida, 
westward to Iowa and Texas.” 

Also, in “Trees of New York, Native and 
Naturalized,” issued by the State Col- 
lege of Forestry, it is given the same range, 
with the additional statement: “Restricted 
in New York State to the vicinity of New 
York City.” 

H. W. BLanpine, (N. Y.) 
GOMPHRENA AND FERNS 

Gomphrena, an annual, lasts until hard 
frosts. A few in a box can be set on porch 
and brought in the house. A few hardy 
Ferns in a box, if one can’t have a fern bed, 
can be kept in cool cellar in Winter, if 
given a little water. 

Mrs. H. E. Inirr, (Kans.) 


THE USE OF TIN CANS AND PAINTED 
POTS 


A recent magazine article gives elaborate 
details for painting and stenciling empty 
cans for flower pots. Suggestions for the 
use of flat-sided receptacles such as corn- 
beef containers are offered, because these 
are adaptable for designs, either painted 
or pasted on, after enameling. Also the 
idea that flat oval fish cans, and other 
odd-shaped cans, have great possibilities 
of decoration and use for growing plants, 
was offered. 

Now to a flower grower, the first recom- 
mendation for a pot is not its possibilities 
of decoration, but its worth to the require- 





ments of the plant. Some years ago the 
belief became widely spread that a tin 
container or a painted pot was bad for a 
plant, as it prevented the aeration of the 
earth. It was supposed that a porous pot 
was necessary to let the roots breathe. It 
is rather surprising, in view of people’s 
experience to the contrary, that this view 
was so generally accepted. 

I find that old-time writer and adviser of 
floriculturists, Eben E. Rexford, says in 
a very sensible way that the lowly tin 
can, and the “tabooed” painted pot are 
probably much better plant receptacles, in 
the ordinary dry atmosphere of our living 
rooms, than the porous pot. The latter is 
of course best in a conservatory or green- 
house where the right amount of humidity 
is maintained to prevent too rapid evap- 
oration. 

Years ago it was sometimes quite diffi- 
cult to procure flower pots in rural local- 
ities, and the tin tomato can, being of a 
size perfectly adapted, was found in almost 
every indoor collection, and in it flourished 
the loveliest of blooms. I say flourished, 
for most of us know from experience that 
after, trying valiantly to keep the can out 
of our windows, there would be some late 
comer, some cutting or seedling, always 
creeping in with its despised container to 
out-do the better-potted specimens! I 
used to entertain a suspicion that the con- 
stantly-forming iron rust on the inside of 
the can might be beneficial to some plants, 
but probably the real benefit came from a 
not-too-rapid evaporation of the moisture 
around the roots. 

If, with all our modern improvements in 
prepared paints and stencils, one is able to 
transform discarded containers from eye- 
sores into things of beauty, I believe he 
need have no hesitation in using them for 
house plants. : 

GRACE SHAVER, ( Mich.) 
HUMMING BIRD NOR 
BUTTERFLY 


In the May number of THE FLOWER 
Grower, I. J. Zimmerman, (Mich.), wants 
to know what kind of a “critter” looks like 
a cross between a butterfly and a Humming 
Bird. I am not surprised at his designa- 
tion, because I felt just the same when I 
first saw it. 

It is a moth, not butterfly, of the genus 
Haemorrhagia; and probably the ones that 
he saw were the variety called Humming 
Bird Clearwing, which is very beautiful. 
I do not think that it is very common, 
except in certain localities. I saw many 
of these moths in the mountains at Kear- 
sarge, N. H. 


NEITHER 


JESSIE L. THompson, ( Me.) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. Through fourteen little mouths called 
“spiracles” located in the Bee’s abdomen. 

2. Yes; four toes on each foot. 

8. No; the Beaver is a strict monogamist. 

4. Once each year. 

5. Young (mated) female Wasps pass 
the Winter in protected crevices and each 
(alone) starts her colony the following 
spring. 

6. In late Summer the Buffalo sheds its 
hair until parts of the body are bare and 
exposed to the attack of stinging insects. 
By coating its body in mud the animal 
was able to avoid insect onslaugiits. 

7. No; beeswax is secreted from the body 
of the Worker Bees. 

8. Yes; there are parasites of parasites 
of parasites. 

9. Yes; the whole body except feet, 
muzzle, and stomach, is covered with quills. 

10. From thirty to sixty-fiwe pounds. 


HELEN E. Ruy te, (Neb.) 
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Trimming Barberry Hedge 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a Barberry Hedge which is about 10 
years old and it has grown to a height of 3 
or 4 feet. It is my desire to cut it down to 
about 1% or 2 feet. Can this be done with- 
out harm to the plants, and should it be 
done in Fall or Spring? 


ARTHUR GILBERT, (N. J.) 


Answer: It is quite natural for a Jap- 
anese Barberry to make a hedge about 4 
feet high and about 4 feet wide, and the 
hedge will be more pleasing if allowed to 
grow in the natural way, than if trimmed 
to any definite dimensions which are less 
than the natural habit of the plants. If 
you trim the hedge to 1% or 2 feet in 
height and width, you will have the plants 
growing in an unnatural way, and it will 
be necessary to continually cut them back 
to keep the hedge in the size you want. 


While a Barberry Hedge may in some 
cases be rather too heavy or large for small 
grounds, they are very beautiful where the 
grounds are of sufficient size to make them 
appropriate. I have several hundred feet 
of Barberry Hedge, now 12 to 15 years since 
it was set, and although it rather com- 
pletely winter-killed to the ground-line last 
Winter, and did the same thing once be- 
fore, I consider. it a real feature of my 
grounds in this North Country, and suffi- 
ciently hardy to be valuable for hedge pur- 
poses, 

It is my impression that trimming the 
plants as suggested will not in any way 
damage them, and will cause a _ thicker 
growth of hedge; but keeping a hedge 
trimmed to any particular size or form is 
an endless job, and will cause the hedge to 
look somewhat mechanical, which is all well 
enough in an Italian or formal garden, or 
something of that kind, but not so desirable 
on the home grounds. The work of trim- 
ming can be done most any time, but pre- 
ferably in late Fall or early Spring. 

MADISON COOPER 


Winter Storage of Tuberdse 


‘Po THE EDITOR :— 


Last Spring I bought some tuberose bulbs, 
and had good success with them. How should 
{ care for the bulbs this Winter? I put them 
in the pit; will they be all right, or should I 
let them die down and store the buibs in the 


cellar? 
Mrs. A. J. G., (Tenn.) 


Answer: Tuberose roots should be stored 
ver Winter in a warm, dry place, where 
uo frost will touch them. A temperature 
of about 50 degrees is desirable. If kept 
moist and cool during the Winter the bulbs 
ire likely to rot at the center. They 
should be lifted from the garden before 
rost, so that they dry off slowly. A pit 
r root cellar is too cool and damp. If the 
ellar is cool, without a furnace, such as 
3 desirable for potatoes, it would not be 
ery suitable, and an amateur with a few 
ulbs would find it desirable to put them 
n paper bags, after drying and hang in a 
itchen closet free from mice.—Rural New 

orker. 


Rubber Plant Defoliating 


lo THE EDITOR :— 


I am writing you for information on the 
‘are of a Rubber Plant. I have had it only a 
year and up to now it has twenty leaves and 
Seems very healthy, but for some reason or 
other the leaves turn brown and drop off. I 
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have been watering it with warm water and 


keep it near a radiator. 
x. ZT. mM. 

Answer: The Rubber Plant probably 
needs repotting. Rubber Plants require re- 
potting into a larger-sized pot in fresh soil 
once a year. You mention watering it with 
warm water; that is all right if the water 
is not too warm. Water at a temperature 
of 50 degrees is better than ice cold water 
in Winter for these plants. You also men- 
tion that you keep the plant near a radia- 
tor. That is not the best place to keep a 
Rubber Plant, or in fact any kind of house 
or window plant. The dry heat from the 
radiator is often injurious to plant life. 
Should advise putting the plant near a win- 
dow where the temperature is from 60 to 
65 degrees, as far from the heater as pos- 
sible. Sponging the leaves with tepid clear 
water every week or ten days, and an oc- 
casional sponging with soapy water, both 
on the upper and under side of the leaves, 
is often beneficial to Rubber Plants. The 
dry, overheated atmosphere of houses is 
often very detrimental to plant life. Spray- 
ing and sponging the leaves of this kind of 
glossy-leaved plant is a great help to them. 
Set the plant out of doors in partial shade 
during July and August. The north side 
of a house or high fence is a good place 
for these and similar plants during 


Summer. : ; , F 
—Canadian Horticulturist 


Forcing Spanish Irises 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


Will you kindly let me know how to force 
Spanish Iris, and what time we should have 
them in bloom, also the name of the best 
forcing varieties? 

S42. F., (M. 33 


Answer: As soon as Spanish Iris bulbs 
arrive in the Autumn in this country, they 
are usually planted in flats of soil about 
4 in. deep and of convenient length and 
width for handling, and placed in a cold- 
frame. As cold weather comes on they 
are protected by sashes, and mats also, 
if necessary to keep them from freezing. 
In January the flats are brought into 
the greenhouse and placed on the benches 
and the Iris are forced gently into bloom. 
The blooms are usually seen in moderate 
numbers in the flower market in February 
and March and later; sometimes a few are 
seen at an earlier date than February. The 
pure-yellow, pure-white, pure-blue and lav- 
ender colors are best to grow for commer- 
cial cut flowers. 

—Florists’ Exchange 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CULTURE OF JAPANESE IRIS 


Would like to know best fertilizer for 
Japanese Iris, and any suggestions with 
reference to the general culture of this 
plant would be helpful. 


Mrs. S. D. BaAvert, (Texas) 








IDENTITY OF PLANT 

I would very much like to know the name 
of a plant described as follows: 

It is aloe-like, but not succulent; leaves 
are crinkly, and have saw-tooth edges. 
Color of leaves, red and green along edges, 
shading to pinkish-yellow, and again green- 
ish-red, to a point near the end of the 
leaves. 

It has small, inconspicuous white flowers, 
close to center of plant, no stems. 

One cactus dealer had it listed as a 
“Cryptantus,” but most of them have never 
even seen one before. 

HERMAN LOWENTHAL, (N. Y.) 


CULTURE OF GARDENIA 

I have a Gardenia that is not doing well. 
Last Winter the leaves began to turn yel- 
low, and when Spring came I was advised 
to set it into the ground. I have looked 
for Aphis but can find none. The plant 
has improved some, but still does not look 
healthy. Can you advise me about it? 

How shall I treat it when I repot it? 
I shall appreciate your help. 

FLora W. Woop, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATION OF PASSION FLOWER 

Will be glad to have information about 
care and propagation of Passion Flower. 
At a recent flower show the ribbon for the 
most unusual flower was awarded to this 
plant, and the grower said that he had 
been six years. obtaining a_ successful 
flowering. 

Mrs C. G. Baker, (Ind.) 


WINTERING GERBERA 

I have ten plants of Gerbera raised from 
seed last Summer. Last Winter they were 
put in the house, but they are now too large 
to handle in that way. 

Will some reader tell about the amount 
and kind of winter protection to use? I 
can have a frame built, but would like to 
know what to use to put about the plants. 
The plants have blooméd very well since 
July Ist, and I dislike to think of losing 
any of them. 

Frances H. Bear, (Penna.) 


CARE OF AZALEA AFTER BLOOMING 

Will some reader with experience give 
me details of the complete care of an 
Azalea purchased from a town florist when 
in bloom at Easter time? No one in our 
neighborhood seems to be able to keep them 
after the first year’s blooming, and the 
florist does not care to give me the neces- 
sary information. 

NORMAN GESSNER, ( Penna.) 


STAPELIA DOES NOT BLOOM 
Will some reader kindly tell me why my 
Stapelia does not bloom? It has a southern 
and eastern exposure and makes a luxu- 
riant growth, but it never blooms. It is 
about fifteen years old. 
Mrs. F. V. Gay, (Wash.) 


FILBERT BUSHES DO NOT BEAR 
I have a big bush of Filberts growing, 
which have had their tassle blooms but 
do not bear Filberts. Would appreciate 
it if some reader with experience along 
this line would offer some suggestions. 
Mrs. Geo. RtesoLp, ( Mo.) 
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EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 


Would you give me the names of ex- 
hibition Gladiolus, in red, white, and pink? 
In the white I have Mammoth White, 
which is very good, but I was of the opinion 
that there is something better. The red 
I have is Comm. Koehl. I do not care 
to pay much over a dollar a bulb, so if 
you can give names of something better, 
I would appreciate it very much. 

What I am looking for is large showy 
stock. 

L. A. Iverson, (Iowa) 


VINES FOR PERGOLA 


Have recently built a pergola six feet 
by eight feet. We want the best vines on it 
and would like advice as to the best ones 
for this climate. The floor of the pergola 
is covered with flagstones with grass be- 


tween. The vine or vines for this purpose 
should furnish some screening from the 


street, as well as shade, as it gets con- 
siderable sun. 
Mrs M. D. Ricwarps, (N. Y.) 


TULIP BULBS DIVIDE AND DECREASE IN SIZE 


I would like to know why my Tulip 
bulbs decrease in size and multiply, usually 
to the extent of two or three bulbs which 
replace the old ones. Have used different 
kinds of fertilizer, but they do not change 
the result. The soil in my garden is a 
loam containing gravel, and I would like 
to know how to grow No. 1 bulbs. Is my 
trouble a matter of climate, soil, fertilizer, 
or something else? 


Mrs. Harry A. Guioye, (Ind.) 


CULTURE OF BLEEDING HEART 


I would like to know if it is right to 
cut down foliage of Bleeding Heart (Di- 
centra spectabilis). Mine is a very large 
plant in a central position in the garden. 
It was gorgeous in the Spring, but for 
two months following, an eyesore with its 
yellowing foliage and brown stems. 

Is it all right to cut off the old foliage, 
and when should I do it? Does the Bleed- 
ing Heart like an acid or a sweet soil, 
and what kind of fertilizer should I use? 
Grateful for any information about this 
plant. as I have searched through my gar- 
den literature in vain for anything prac- 
tical on this subject. 


Lucite AGARD, (Conn.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

Will you help me to identify a plant 
growing in my Rock Garden? I would 
like to know whether it is an annual or a 
hardy plant, so I may care for it properly. 

It resembles Aloe Arborescens and may 
be a variety of Aloe. I do not know how 
tall it grows as it has not attained its full 
height, apparently, but it now stands eight 
or ten inches high. In color it is a deep, 
bright-green, mottled with maroon on the 
under side of the long, rather narrow, 
heavy-textured leaves. Spaced at regular 
intervals along the edges of the leaves ap- 
pear little “saw teeth” which extend out 
at right angles. On these appear little 
new, two-leaved plants which drop off 
and grow where they alight. What is it? 

Mrs. Cari Birk, ( Kans.) 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


Is there a reader of the magazine who 
lives near to the place the Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker nests? That is a question 
which needs careful consideration for facts 
as this bird is almost extinct in the United 
States, but he may be nesting in secluded 
spots without the knowledge of the people 
living round about. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


GRUBS IN ARABIS AND PHLOX 


I have a terrace of Arabis and Creeping 
Phlox, and notice that under this rather 
thick bed of plants there are many of the 
soft grubs that live in damp and shady 
places. Can you give me some information 
on how these could be treated so that no 
damage would come to the plants? One 
cannot possibly hand-pick them, as the ter- 
race is too large to make this practicable. 


S. E. WELLEtT, (Mich.) 


FLOWERS FOR THE SOUTH 


Can you tell me the best bulbs to grow 
in the South in the territory around 
Raleigh, N. C.? Do Peonies grow well here 
and if so, what varieties? I would also 
like to know what Iris grow best here. 
What strain of Delphinium can be grown 
here and where could I get the best seeds 
or plants? We usually have plenty of 
moisture, sandy soil, hot days, and cool 
nights. 

RACHEL Everett, (N. C.) 


ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 


Will some reader tell me how to rid my 
ground of lice which for several years have 
influenced the roots of my Asters, Calen- 
dulas, and Zinnas? Last year I dropped 
moth balls beside the seedlings, when set- 
ting out; also placed jars of Antrol about 
three feet apart in rows. Will be very 
grateful for any assistance. 

Mrs. H. A. HEILMAN, (Pa.) 


WHAT TO PLANT UNDER A WALNU?P TREE? 


Can any reader tell me what to plant 
under a Walnut Tree, or how to treat 
the top soil under it. Whatever I plant 
does not do well. I now’ have Peonies 
planted under the Walnut Tree. 


LEON LOWENGARD, (Pa.) 


HYDRANGEAS FROM CUTTINGS 


Would like to have rather complete in- 
formation about propagating Hydrangeas 
from cuttings and I am especially inter- 
ested in propagating the Hydrangea Tree. 
Definite suggestions will be helpful. 


A. H. L., (Mich.) 


TO MAINTAIN BRIGHT COLORS OF FLAGSTONES 


We have a flagstone court containing 
mettowee stone and slate. When it is 
wet the colors are bright, but when it 
dries they become dull. I would be much 
obliged for any information on how to 
treat them so as to bring out their colors. 


C. H. Sotrmann, (N. J.) 


ARTICLES WANTED ON RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, LAURELS, ETC. 


Am interested in articles from those liv- 
ing in places where the Rhododendron, Aza- 
lea, Mountain Laurel, and other beautiful 
native plants, trees, and shrubs grow 
wild; especially articles from those who 
have had unusual success with such plants 
(when reclaimed) for our lawns, as_ so 
many fail with them. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


GLOXINIAS FAIL TO BLOOM 


I have eight Gloxinias and other years 
have had very good luck with them, but 
this year buds are long in opening and 
a good many of them blight. One plant, 
almost as soon as a blossom opens, it falls 
off; lasting perhaps only a day. The white 
ones seem to do much better than others. 
I have the plants in a sunny window, and 
they have plenty of water. Any informa- 
tion or suggestions will be much appre- 
ciated. 


Mrs, C. L. Burton, ( Mass.) 


*“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of letters 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


“There is so much horticultural information 
published that must be applied with a liberal 
admixture of plain horse sense, that it is 
really refreshing to receive a magazine like 
THE FLOWER GROWER which makes you feel 
like it was dependable.” (South Bend, Ind.) 


“Fine! sir; fine! Your magazine has been 
a help and inspiration to me and I would not 
think of being without it. We take about ten 
different magazines and I do not think any 
one of them covers its field quite as well as 
you cover yours.” (Tawas City, Mich.) 


“After reading your fine magazine for three 
years I don’t feel that I could do without it. 
I get more for my money out of your maga- 
zine than any other.” (Ranger, Tex.) 


“Have taken THE FLOWER GROWER for a 
long time and it is full of good things for 
everyone,—big and little. It is the only gir- 
den magazine I have found that does not run 
to ads.” (Hamilton, Ohio) 


“T have taken THE FLOWER GROWER for 
several years and believe it to be the best 
flower magazine that I know of.” 

(Des Moines, Iowa) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is full of information 
and interesting articles. I cannot help but 
notice that you have applied your Balanced- 
Viewpoint to your own magazine in the variety 
of subjects. Your editorials are excellent. In 
fact THe FLOWER GROWER is the outstanding 
magazine.” (Salt Lake City, Utah) 


“T find THe FLOWER GROWER indispensable, 
and there are no objectionable ads in it.’ 
(Ossining, N. Y.) 


“Your magazine is indispensable. I could 
truly say it is the best of seven or eight which 
come to my address.” (Hamilton, Can.) 


“Bnclosed check for three years’ renewal. 
I certainly cannot do without THE FLOWER 
GRoweER. It gives facts, figures, varieties and 
culture and covers every garden interest in a 
way that I never knew before existed, and I 
find the magazine absolutely indispens ble.” 

(Ardmore, Penna.) 


“IT congratulate you on the January issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. I consider your maga- 
zine worth more than all the other horticul- 
tural publications put together.” 

(Wellesley Farms, Mass.) 


“Have just had a delightful two weeks’ feast 
reading many copies of your most interesting 
magazine lent to me by a kind neighbor before 
she left for her vacation. I am making a 
garden notebook and in the copies of your 
magazine I have found many of my problems 
solved and many helpful suggestions.” 

(Jacksonville, Fla.) 


“We certainly appreciate THE FLOWER 
GROWER and look forward to its coming. I 
have read and reread the old ones and find 
something new in them every time that did 
not especially attract me at_the first reading. 

(Newbern, Tenn.) 


“Your most interesting paper is looked for 
every month, and it is a rare thing for me to 
miss reading it from cover to cover. For 
anyone who loves nature, it is a real treat and 
I wish you continuous success.” 

(Winnipeg, Can.) 


“We used to depend on Elbert Hubbard to 
make us sit up and think, but your editorials 
have taken his place.” (Mt. Eden, Calif.) 


“Your magazine is a continual delight to 
our family, and carefully preserved every 


issue. It is, truly, more than the name im- 
plies. We appreciate both your magazine and 


your friendly and genial outlook as reflected in 
your business dealings as well as in your 
writing.” (Columbia, Mo.) 


“Enclosed find check for five years’ renewal. 
I hope to renew for a number of five year 
periods, as I certainly enjoy your magazine. I 
have read many of the testimonials of your 
frierds and readers and can s.y Amen to all 
of them.” (Kingston, N. Y.) 


“T have had four years’ experience as florist 
and three and one-half years as a landscape 
gardener, but THE FLOWER GROWER has 
helped me by giving me new ideas and new 
ways of doing my work.” 

(Cincinnati, Ohio) 


I wait for THe FLOWER GROWER to arrive 
in the mail and when it comes I sit right 
down and read it from start to finish. I feel 
that I have the best flower magazine on the 
market. It deals with the literature one likes 
to read. 


(London, Ont.) 
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ANSWERS 


ORNITHOGALUM 

Answering Ralph E. Figert, (Ohio) : 

Ornithogalums comprise a rather large 
genus of bulbous plants. They are natives 
of western Asia and southern Africa. 
There are a few species that are hardy and 
have proven themselves a nuisance. They 
will grow in rich or poor soil, or hung in 
a wall pocket or in the sun. They will 
grow under most any conditions. The 
flower scape ranges from two to four feet 
in length and the flowering time is several 
months. 

The colors are: O. Arabicum, white with 
black center; O. thyrsoides has yellow 
flowers on dense racems, twelve to eighteen 
inches long; O. T. album, white with dark 
center; O. T. aureum, golden-colored; and 
O. T. flavissimum, much brighter yellow. 

All are greenhouse plants and are worth 
trying. They are increased by root division. 

LAWRENCE C. ELtery, (N. H.) 

PERENNIAL PHLOX AND BLEEDING HEART 

FROM SLIPS 

Answering Jonathan Picraux, (Mo.): 

Make root divisions to multiply your 
Phlox. In fact they will choke themselves 
out unless they are divided every three or 
four years. ‘Then save your choicest seed 
and plant some time before the ground 
freezes this Fall, for the seeds must have 
the action of the frost before they will 
come up. Then as the last flowers on your 
old plants are about gone, along come the 
seedlings to bloom until frost cuts them 
down,—and every one a _ surprise. Of 
course, some will run back to the old ma- 
genta colors. Pull these out. I have raised 
some as choice as any named variety I ever 
bought. 

HARRIET 


DANIELSON, (Iowa) 


YUCCA DOES NOT BLOOM 

Answering H. B., (Mich.) : 

This plant is native of hot, dry climates 
and open gritty soil. I had them where 
heavily watered until a year ago, and no 
blooms. Last year water failed in their 
corner of the garden and all flowered luxu- 
riantly. Move to dryest corner of the 
garden. 

E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 
CULTURE OF SNAKE PLANT 

Answering Jos. P. Ryan, (IIl.) : 

The Snake plant is the Sacred Lily of 
India (Amorphophallus Rivieri) as de- 
scribed in the catalogue of Burgess Seed 
Company. However, the Marshall Seed 
Company, New York, identifies the plant 
as an African Lily. 

After the first frost in the Fall, the bulb 
and its offshoots should be taken from the 
ground, dried, and stored in a cool place. 
The offshoots are planted separately the 
next Spring for additional bulbs. Bulbs 
produce foliage each year but do not bloom 
until the fourth year. To secure flowers, 
put a four year or older bulb in a warm 
place towards Spring and it will start to 
grow. It is not necessary to plant the bulb 
at this time. 

A strong odor is given off by the flower 
in full bloom but if one does not like it he 
may cut off the flower stalk and plant the 
bulb in a pot, or, if all danger of freezing 
is past, plant in the open ground, covering 
the bulb from three to six inches according 
to its size. The bulb will then produce its 
beautiful foliage, as the flower and foliage 
are not produced at the same time. 

Keep the bulb moist in dry weather. 


CHESTER W. GIsH, (Kans.) 
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SEEDLING WISTARIAS BLOOM 
In answer to H. G. Cornie, (Calif.), 
will say I know two seedling Wistarias 
about ten years old, with a trunk about 
four inches through, that have bloomed 
for years. I don’t know just how old they 
were when they started blooming, but they 
were not seven years old, as some people 
think they have to be before blooming. 
These two Wistaria seedlings are from 
the same seed pod and are one light and one 
dark. 
Mrs. A. B. Bares, (Calif.) 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS BUDS BLAST 


Answering Mrs. D. E. Lord, (N. Y.): 

If plenty of water is given them, I think 
there will be no further trouble, as they 
need lots of moisture to develop their buds. 

J. B. M., (Mich.) 


MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. Mae I. Pauska, (IIl.) : 

Gather seed when fully ripe and keep in 
dry sand until February; then moist sand 
for ten days, when resinous cuticle can be 
removed. Sow the cleaned seed in pots or 
boxes and as soon as second leaves show, 


pot off in small pots. This applies to 
grandiflora and glauca. The Asiatic sorts 


are almost impossible from seed. 


E. C. Purpy, (Calif. ) 


GROWING PEONIES FROM SEED 

Answering Ora Smart, (Ohio) : 

My experience with Peony seed has been 
limited to the seed saved from my own 
plants, which I plant in the Fall, in the 
open ground, but protected by a frame of 
boards and a cover of lath. Most of the 
seed will germinate in the Spring, but some 
may lie dormant until the following Spring. 
The young plants can be left in the seed 
bed until two years old, if not planted too 
thickly, then transplant them to trial rows. 
Seed can be obtained from the Vaughan 
Seed Co., Chicago, or from Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, 8. C.; or you might write to 
some firm which specializes in Peonies and 
ask them to quote price of seed and instruc- 
tions. 
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Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


How may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
What colors and types may be used tozether? 
—-What kind of container should be u ed? 
Where should a flower arrangement be placed 
A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’’ answers these and many other 


questions. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
839% East 3lst Street, Los Anzeles, Calif 
72 Murray Street, New York City 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That 
Published twice a month 
in the garden. ‘ 
magazine that 


Everybody Knows" 

Tells in detail just what to do 
No other magazine is so timely. The only 
gives the news of horticultural activities 


throughout the country Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences “resh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed 


x 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








Annual Harvest Sale 
of GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


Starts November first. Write for our 
new Fall List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
England’s Popular 


Seabrook 


New Gladiolus Farm 


New Hampshire 














*. tt. GROW THESE FRAGRANT 


NARCISSUS 


IN THE HOUSE 


Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 
Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 
grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
3 for 20c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $4.50. All postpaid. 





















Mrs. PaAut Murpocnu, (Nebr.) W. Atlee Burpee Co., 590 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 

“5 1, PEONIES 
Brand’s wisn ‘ 

! For three successive years, BRAND’S PEONIES have } | 











| 
Shows). 
| 





French Lilacs. 





134 E. Division Street 


||| captured the highest awards at all the national shows. 


||| In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie Afire” was awarded 
| the Boyd Memorial Gold Medal by The Pennsylvania 


| Horticultural Society (best new peony). 


Brand” was awarded the Farr Memorial Gold Medal 


| 
In 1933 at A Century of Progress, Chicago, “Hansina 
| | by American Peony Society. 


same peony again prevailed! 


OWN-ROOT LILACS 


| All the best of the old “immortals” and all the proven new 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


Write 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 








In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
(Best Flower in Two | 





Faribault, Minn. 
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Just buy New Ever Green — mix 
it with water —and spray. Nothing to 
add: no soap “‘spreader’’ required. 
Sure death to most garden insects, 
worms, caterpillars, and ants. Non- 
poisonous to men and pets. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed or 
department stores. Write for new 
and valuable spraying chart—Free. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Minneapolis 
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FALL GLAD 
LIST ... 


is out now listing a lot of 
fine varieties at right prices 
and many special offers for 
orders this fall. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 

















TRY IT! 


Spread \% inch mulch of pul- 
verized superfine SWEDEX on 
your lawn this Fall to increase 
humus, conserve moisture and 
keep out weeds. 


Use HORTICULTURAL Pre- 
mier Peat Moss (fine granula- 
tion) for Fall transplanting, 
for soil conditioning and for 
bush, shrub, bulb and garden 
mulching. 

























Genuine SWEDISH Peat Moss 
is light, highly absorbent and 
fluffy. Contains more bulk per 
bale—22 bushels average—and 
is much less expensive. Exces- 
sive dust, dirt and fibre re- 
moved by vacuum cleaning. Al- 
ways loose. Easy to apply. 
No breaking up required. At 
your dealer, or direct from us, 
charges prepaid. 


Bale Y. Bale 
Swedex  ._ $3.85 $2.35 
Horticultural $3.25 $2.00 


Write for Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone BEekman 38-1741 


PREMIER 
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RHUBARB DOES POORLY 
Answering H. L. Rice, (Texas): 
Rhubarb requires a deep, rich, moist 

soil for the best success. It does not 
thrive very well in the southern climates 
as the climate is too hot. Rhubarb can 
be started either by crowns or seeds, set- 
ting plants three feet apart. Keep the 
soil fertile——a manure mulch put on in 
Fall is a great help,—and in Spring a 
straw mulch, as this helps keep the ground 
cool and moist. Do not harvest any crop 
the first year, and each year after Mid- 
summer, do not harvest any crop, as the 
plant needs to use this material to accu- 
mulate food for next Spring’s growth. Dis- 
ease and insects do not bother Rhubard. 

Mrs. I. M. Hayrorp, ( Minn.) 


ROSES WILT QUICKLY 
Answering Ruth Hodgeson, (Wis.) : 
First, cut Roses early in the morning 

when possible. Be sure to use a sharp 
knife and to sever the stem with a slant- 
ing stroke. Second, place the cut flowers 
into water immediately and put container 
into a cool, dark place for at least two or 
three hours, as this allows the flowers to 
drink their fill and so help to prevent 
wilting. I often place a few choice ones 
in tall vases in the partially empty ice 
chamber of my kitchen ice box. 

I have had blossoms from my Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses last for many days when 
so cared for. 

Mrs. Grorce Lest, ( Wise.) 


. IDENTITY OF LILY 


I would suggest that the white Lily 
grown by Ralph W. Miller, (Ohio), is a 
Philippinense Formosanum, as mine began 
blooming September 24 and continued until 
cut down by frost, November 25, 1933. 

Mrs. RALPH BAKER, ( Kans.) 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM 


Answering Mrs. I. M. Hayford, ( Mass.) : 

Gray’s Botany says Strawberry Gera- 
nium is Saxifrage sarmentosa, also called 
“Beefsteak” Geranium. Cultivated from 
China and Japan as a house plant. It is 
good for hanging-baskets and the edge of 
tiower-boxes. It is sold by McGregor Bros., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS’ FLOWER NAMES 


Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 

Johnny-Jump-Up, Tickle-My-Fancy, Come- 
and-Cuddle-Me, are all common names of 
viola tricolor, which bears the unique dis- 
tinction of having more common names than 
any other flower. 

I can identify the following in Mrs. 
Keever’s list of names: 


Digitalis purpurea 
Lunaria biennis 
Pharlaria arundinacea 
Caulophyllum _ thalic- 
troides 
Artemisia abrotanum 
Hesperis matronalis 
Saxifraga umbrosa 
Aconitum (various 
species) or 
Scutellaria diacalensis 
Artemisia abrotanum 
Chenopodium (various 
species) 
Polygonum orientale. 


Fairy Gloves 
Money Flower 
Gardeners Garters 
Papoose Root 


Lads Love 
Dames Violet 
London Pride 
Helmet Flower 


Old Man 
Goosefoot 


Kiss-me-over-the-gar- 

den-gate 

As a collector of common names of 
plants, I will appreciate hearing from 
anyone who can identify those which I do 
not list. I have a list of more than three 
thousand common names, and will be glad 
to identify any that I can. 

R. M. CarLeron, (IIl.) 


WINTERING WATER HYACINTHS 
Answering Mrs. Ray Emendorfer, (N. Y.). 
Just before frost I take off the newest 

shoots, put sand or garden loam in an 
earthernware container to within about three 
inches of the top; place the Hyacinths on 
this and then fill container .with water. 
This way they keep fine and grow well for 
me. It seems they need more soil than 
water in the Winter, and will not live in a 
calvanized container. 
Mrs. Ep. Lowery, (Texas) 


PLANTS FROM SEEDS FOR SPRING BLOOM 

Answering Floyd E. Brown, (N. Y.): 

Among the annuals which may be planted 
in the Fall to hasten spring bloom are: 
Calliopsis, Cal. Poppy, Antirrhinum, Cen- 
taurea, Calendula, Larkspur, Nicotiana, 
Petunia, Phlox, Salpiglossis, Poppies, and 
Sweet Peas. 

The following perennials will bloom the 
first year from seed. The seed may be 
planted in the Fall, but will bloom if 
planted early in the Spring: Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis, Chinese Delphinium, Pansy 
(plant seed in Aug.), Anthemis, Hardy 
Verbena, Blue Flax, Dianthus, Chrysanthe- 
mum uliginosum (Fall Daisy), Platycodon, 
Physalis, Feverfew, Phlox, Hesperis, Wall- 
flower, Hibiscus, Elsholtzia (Mintshrub). 

These perennials should be planted in the 
Fall to insure good germination, but will 
not bloom the first year: Cassia, Dictam- 
nus, Liatris, Oenothera, Pardanthus, Peony, 
Phlox, Iris, Sidaleea, Trollius, vine, and 
shrub seeds. 

Mrs. PAuLt Murpock, (Nebr.) 


MOLES OR POCKET GOPHERS ? 


Have just been reading the last issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and have been espe- 
cially interested in the articles in regard 
to ridding gardens of Moles, and _ believe 
that most of the writers have been confus- 
ing Moles and Pocket Gophers. We have 
both here. 

The Pocket Gophers do a good deal of 
damage to alfalfa fields in cutting off and 
storing in their runs, the alfalfa roots. 
Their run is always about eight inches un- 
der ground and the course of run indicated 
by the mounds. 

The common Mole, according to govern- 
ment experts,-is not vegetarian, and its 
runs are just under the surface soil, and 
trapping is given by government experts 
as the only practical method of ridding the 
premises of Moles. Their chief damage is 
done by letting in air and mice to roots 
and bulbs. 

I have trapped some successfully, but 
believe that the Bull-Snake I found a few 
weeks ago and left in my flower garden is 
the best method for eradicating Moles. 


The strychnine method, whether applied 
to raisins or apples or other vegetables, is 
the method advocated by government ex- 
perts for destroying the Pocket Gopher, 
Now, or before the ground freezes for Win- 
ter, or early in Spring, is the appropriate 
time. 

KATHERINE BUHLER, (Nebr.) 


SEEDLING GRAPES 

Answering Lela Teamer: 

Yes, a Seedling Grape will bear fruit in 
three or four years, but the chances are that 
it will not be like the fruit from which 
the seed came. Modern Grapes are really 
mongrels, and come from many species. 

If you have the space to give them, such 
vines might be worth growing on the chance 
that something new and fine will come out 
of them. On the other hand, the chances 
are that only inferior fruit will be borne 
by such vines. 

R. M. CaRteron, (IIl.) 
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RED INSECT ON GOLDEN GLOW 
Answering F. M. Christianson, (Ont.) : 
The bright-red insect on your Golden 
Glow can be easily controlled without cost. 

Early in Spring, as soon as there is sign 
of the shoots coming up, (don’t wait too 
late), make a soap suds as one would for 
the family washing. Fill your sprinkling 
can and wet the coming shoots thoroughly. 

I gave them one application a week for 
six weeks and this year my Golden Glow is 
thoroughly free from that bright-red pest. 


M. BropELia, (Mich. ) 


FORSYTHIA DOES NOT BLOOM 

Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wis.) : 

This plant blooms best in rather poor 
soil. I have had the same experience re- 
lated. I believe also that the sparrows feed 
on the flower buds in Winter. This can be 
determined by covering one branch or one 
small bush with muslin as a test. 


CHAS. KREIMER, (Ohio) 


CARE OF CLEMATIS JACKMANII 
Answering Margaret J. Duffy, (N. Y.): 
Clematis Jackmanii requires a sunny 

situation in deep, well-drained, rich soil. 
Cut the plants back in early Spring to 
within a foot of the ground. Vater copi- 
ously in Summer. Give a dressing in Au- 
gust of steamed bone meal and a little 
hydrated lime, worked lightly into the soil. 
A. F. Purpy, (N. J.) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTICUT 
Answering Newton J. Peek, (Conn.) : 


The native Persimmon should thrive in 
Connecticut, but the Japanese type of Per- 
simmon is not hardy. Persimmons are quite 
variable. Sometimes none of the fruit in 
a whole grove is fit to eat at all. Of the 
best, “Lump of Delight,’ as a name, is no 
exaggeration. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. ( Mo.) 


FRUIT TREES DO NOT BEAR 
Answering J. G. Hootman, (Calif.) : 
Some varieties of apple, plum, and prob- 

ably some other fruits, will not set fruit 
unless there is a tree of the same kind, but 
different variety, in the near vicinity to 
serve as pollinator. Even if they produce 
pollen, they are not sensitive to their own 
pollen. In large orchards there is usually 
no trouble, as there are usually several 
varieties. Isolated trees, however, are help- 
less unless self-pollinators, and in some 
cases no amount of ringing, girdling, or fer- 
tilization will help them. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


BITTERSWEET INFORMATION 
Answering Grace Shaver, (Pa.) : 


The Bittersweet or Staff Tree family is 
composed of both shrubs and vines. The 
commonly called Bittersweet (Celastrus 
seandens) is a much-twisted vine with clus- 
ters of yellow-red berries. Birds eat the 
berries very early, often before they ripen. 


Burningbush (Euonymus 4tropurpureus), 
(Staff Tree family) is a shrub. Twigs are 
very angular; berries four in a pod, color 
crimson-red. Berries swing on long, slender 
stems, not stiff in appearance as berries on 
the vine. In Kentucky mountains this 
shrub, or often small tree, is called Wahoo 
and Indian Arrow. 

Strawberrybush (Euonymus americanus) 
(Staff Tree) is also a shrub; clear-red 
berries held in a purple-red husk which is 
very rough. Grows mostly in damp loca- 
tions. Twigs retain their green color 
throughout the Winter. 

Mrs. J. K. Grannis, (Ky.) 
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CULTURE OF ISMENE 





( 


Perhaps my experiment in forcing Ismene For Indoor Growing— 
may help H. C. Stiner, (Ohio) : Paper White Narcissus 
March 27, I put two bulbs the size of a 


Popular throughout winter and early 


medium grange in separate, large, flower spring (plant in November for Xmas 





pots, using good garden soil and barely blooming). Grows readily in pebbles 
covering bulbs with soil. These were placed and water. MAMMOTH BULBS that 
in a double south window, one at the east give exceptionsliy Gas 


; : ] results —12 for 65c 
side where it got the afternoon sun; the DREER S 100 for $4.50. Postpaid 


other at the west side, where it got the Write todey fi 
: , a ; y for FREE 
morning sun. The one at the east side AU T U MN copy of Dreer’s Au- 


began blooming in twenty days and pro- tumn Catalog on 
A = <7 7 . A A OG Pl 

duced six blossoms. The one at west side Cc TAL pe eed ar nen 

bloomed a few days later, producing seven 





blossoms, HENRY A. DREER 

As a house plan they were ungainly, as 191 Dreer Building 
they grew thirty inches tall; but the flowers 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. J 
were lovely, showed less green than when 








bloomed outdoors, and the fragrance was 
very pleasing. FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


The individual flowers lasted from two to | — -—, is “y sine to sow seeds of | 
12 ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ y P | zillum, Tis an remurus species, wit } 
three days. Not as many opened at once as Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and | 
they do when bloomed in open ground, but | others that need winter’s cold for starting. 
were larger, purer color, and nicer in every Unique catalog. Dept. Z. 


way. | REX. D. PEARCE 


When danger of frost was past, I slipped | Merchantville e New Jersey 
them out of pots into the garden, where Si ties re Sena 

they grew luxuriantly. I believe they are 
worthy of a trial under glass for design 
work, and in baskets with other flowers. 
In a greenhouse they would probably bloom 
in ten or twelve days, as they do outdoors. 


Mrs. NELLIE S. Lona, ( Nebr.) 

















Four Best Colors 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, and Rose 
Four beautiful Giant Mammoth Zinnias, one 


*““MINIATURE GLAD” PROBABLY MONTBRETIA : regular full-size packet each (value 40c) 
sent pos stpal i for only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable offer. 
Harry Krutz, (Mo.), asks the name of a Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. Write for your copy today. 


ee ale" * Bidg., Philadelphia 
Miniature Glad, and the description seems .. ee ae eee ~ 


to fit that of the Montbretia. I have them 


in yellow and flame color. They are beauti- HOUSE PLANTS 


ful in clumps, and are pretty in vases aS ye November issue of the GARDENERS’ 
cut flowers. They need only be taken up CHRONICLE contains many useful and timely 
and divided about every third or fourth articles, including a_fine one entitled “Fool-proof 





vear House Plants.” Send for it today! Single 
er — copies 25c, special subscription offer—13 months 
Mrs. ARTHUR JONES, (N. C.) fer $2.00. ai , 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
PROPAGATING ORIENTAL POPPIES 522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


Answering r. @. Lower, (Iowa) : TZGARDENS 

The Oriental Poppy is best propagated by Kl N cana asa 
root cuttings, and plants produced that way NEW WILD PLANTS, 
are identical to the parent. It is also easily FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
raised from seed, but it does not come true EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
to color. To obtain cuttings, dig down PICTURE WINDOWS 
alongside the old plant and cut off the Write for Pamplet. 
larger slide roots; cut into two- or three- -C- KINTZGARDEN 
inch lengths and plant top end up, with SUUPORD, CONE. 
top covered by two inches of soil. If in 


doubt about which end is top, lay flat and A P B ll & C 

nature will do the rest. I have had pieces e ° onva et 0. 
of root, left in the ground after transplant- 
ing a two-year-old plant, come up through @ GROWERS OF @ 


sighteen inches of soil. For best results 
the. aes pr seer i ye aden iol FINE GLADIOLI 


thick. 
KATHERINE BUHLER, (Neb.) WICHERT, e ILLINOIS 





























NAME OF ANNUAL 


There is still 
ERISES 2s." fcr 
planting Irises 
in the South. Our plants are 


large and well matured, eur 


Answering Maud Van Scoy, (Iowa) : 
There no doubt will be many various 
blue-flowered annuals suggested to meet 





your description in the July issue. I sug- one ll SS ee 
gest your lost flower may be the Phacelia, HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
of which there are many species. Lafontaine - - - - Kaneas 





ReENA BaveEr, (Wis.) 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


AT DIGGING TIME PRICES 


Order now the cream of the crop. Write for 
our catalogue giving Digging Time Glad prices. 
Many special offers. 


ST DLONG Boulder, Colorado 





























Plant These Perennials 
This Fall 


Oriental Poppy—Mrs. Perry (apricot) $.30 each 
—$2.00 per 10 

Mertensia—Virginica (Virginia cowslip) 
per 10—$3.00 per 25—$12.00 per 

Phlox—Divaricata (early blue phlox) $1.80 per 
10—$3.00 per 25—$12.00 per 100 


$1.80 


Lilium—Regal (regal lilies large bulbs) §$.30 
each—$2,00 per 10 
Send for catalog on Bulbs, 


Rock Plants and Perennials 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 








The SUNSET LILY 
Seautiful and much talked 
of New Hardy Lily. Tall 
robust plants. Flowers rich 
scarlet faced with orange 
and maroon 

Strong Bulbs 3 for $1.75 
Mammoth $1.00 each, 

3 for $2.50 

Write for illustrated catalog 


Yerex Lily Gardens 
Tigard, Oregon 

















COMMODORE: ® eorseous red 


“> glad with white 
throat, a popular Ellis Origination espe- 
cially good for florists’ use as it proauces 
tall straight spikes, stands heat well and 
is one of the few EARLY reds. It is a 
good propagator. Get your start now. 
6 Blooming size bulbs, 200 No. 6 and 
. 2. ee eee $2.00 
Special Set of some of the late Ellis Origi- 
nations: 2 No. 6 bulbs and § bits. each of 
any three of the following varieties for 
$2.00: Mammoth Pink, Golden Fleece, 
Whispering Hope, Powhatan, Flying Squad- 
ron. 

Special Set of extra fine new varieties: 10 
bits, each of Blne Admiral, Rose Marie Pfit- 
zr, Mildred Louise, Smiling Maestro. . .$2.00 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 


\\Maule’s Seed Boo 


Apa For Good Luck, use Maule’s tested, guaranteed 
*. seeds. All the leading varieties, newest 
early aa for heavy yield and highest 
market prices — Jusc ious vegetables, 
finest flowers. Write 0 tortay for Maule’s 
Seed Book, and get a Gvod-Luck 
gift with your seeds. 
Wm. Henry Maule 
125 Mc ule Lica., Phila. 


“SPECIAL OFFER 


with the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden monthly. 
Practical, reliable and up-to-date information on all 
branches of gardening. Try our special offer of 13 
months for $2.00. Single copies are 25c. Sold 
by mail only. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


cKS Garden4Fleral buide 


e new varieties, old favorites, all 
pes growing then, Rare colors, giant 
sizes, including Vic ks famous Asters, 

P Finest Flower and Vegetable scods— 

tested, guaranteed. Same low » ices 

as last year! Wi ite today for this 














Commodore 











Get acquainted 











free book. 


JAMES VICK, 525 Vick Bldg. 
Rochaster, WY. 


Oldest Mail Seed House 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 
of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - - - - = ENGLAND 














SUCCESS WITH AZALEA 
Answering Robert Roat, (Ark.) : 


Azalea indica does well as a house plant. 
Should be grown in acid soil (leaf mold), 
kept in a cool room, and sprayed often. 
When top of soil shows that it needs 
water, place pot in a deep pan filled with 


water and let soak for an hour or so. 
Then do not water again until soil shows 
need, 
E. D. Crowt, (Calif.) 
CLEMATIS COCCINEA 

Answering B. Seagall: 

The woody climber with the vivid scar- 
let flowers is undoubtedly Clematis coc- 


cinea, a much-neglected member of the 
Clematis genus. 


It is not unusual that no seed has ger- 
minated; in fact, it is difficult to get seed 
of the Clematis species to grow even under 
ideal conditions. However, it can be lay- 
ered by covering the tip of a branch with 
soil in July or August. 


R. M. Car eron, (III.) 


LEOPARD PLANT (FARFUGIUM ) 


Answering Mrs. 8. D. Baugert, (Tex.) 
Your Leopard Plant (Farfugium), 
would do better if planted alone. Trans- 


plant it in a mixture of leaf-mold, sand, 
and some fine bituminous coal. Use 
pieces of broken crock and cinders in the 


bottom of pot, for good drainage. If the 
leaves are mostly green the yellowish- 
white spots will be restored with this 


treatment. It likes shade and moisture. 


ReENA Bauer, ( Wis.) 


CLIMBING ROSES FOR GREENHOUSE 


Taylor, (Mass.) : 
Possibly no greenhouse Climbing Rose 
is more bautiful than Gloire De Dijon, a 
tender Rose demanding considerable care 
in Ohio, but which should be in its true 
elements in a greenhouse, as I happen to 
know it is. In England it has a name of 


Answering J. P. 


honor, and many Americans exhibit it at 
Rose shows. In England it really par- 


takes of the yellow cast, since it is grown 


outdoors. In our greenhouses it is rated 
ee ae £ : : 

as buff-pink, with orange — shadings. 

Large full, very fragrant.” It is one of 


the Roses that you look at and say, “What 
a heavenly Rose!” It is not an expensive 
Rose and may be purchased, I believe, of 
Bobbink and Atkins. 


Mrs. J. NoBite Taytor, (Ohio) 


WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 


Concerning the letter of Mrs. Frank 
Leninger, (Minn.), March, 1933, issue: 
The worm that eats blooms of Dahlias, 


as well as of a number of other flowers, is 
the Climbing Cutworm, which does its feed- 
ing in the night-time. To catch him, use 
poisoned baits, of which the following is a 
good one: 


POISONED BRAN 

Wet 10 pounds of bran, just so 
be squeezed out by hand. 

Then stir in 2 quarts of molasses and 20 
ounces of white arsenic. Seatter this mixture 
onto the ground, where these cutworms must 
travel to get to the plants. 

Do not let children or animals 
bait ! 


water can 


get to the 


CLINTON A. BEACHEY, ( III.) 


IS JERUSALEM CHERRY POISONOUS 
Answering H. W. Blanding, (N. Y.) : 


Jerusalem Cherry is not poisonous. 
Forty years ago I got many a spanking 
for eating the fruits from a _neighbor’s 
plants as fast as they showed color, and 
still live. 

E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


“Yours For The Asking” 


James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. Vick’s Fall 
Bulb Book will find a ready place on the read- 
ing table. All of the old favorites are listed 
and many new varieties. 


The Colorado Seed Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Well illustrated catalog of flower and vege- 
table seeds. Now that fall planting is draw- 
ing to a close, you will want to plan for next 
spring. 

Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich., 
present their 1935 catalog featuring Gladiolus, 
Iris, Peonies and other choice stock. A _ well 
arranged booklet offering some good specialties. 


The McFarland Organizations, Harrisburg, 
Pa., offer to those interested their “Breeze 
Hill News.”’ This booklet contains up to the 
minute information regarding the results of 
experiments conducted in the famous Breeze 
Hill Gardens. Dr. McFarland is well known 
to Flower Grower readers and many will want 


to secure copies of his little booklet issued 
several times a year. 

George H. Peterson, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
“A Little Book About Roses” is the title of 


the 1934 autumn book catalog. Choice varie- 


ties of roses are listed together with much 
valuable information about their culture and 
care. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 
Fall and spring catalog of bulbs, peonies and 
miscellaneous stock 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Roslyn Heights, 
L. I., N. ¥Y. The fall catalog is profusely illus- 


trated and lists almost every variety you will 
need to complete your fall selection. Tulips 
in every well known type, Crocus, Narcissi 
and other bulbs are featured. Write today for 
your copy. 

Chas. F. 
Delphinium 
acre” [ 


Barber, Troutdale, 
lovers are familiar 
Delphiniums. Mr. 

known originator of many 
and can furnish many 
nations. 


The Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn. Rare 
and unusual Rock Garden plants, wild flowers, 
Lilies and Hardy Phlox are featured in this 
eatalog. Make your selections now for the 
bare spots in your rock garden. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., 
offer special low prices on extra heavy two 
year old Roses, all of the well known quality 
for which this firm is noted. Shrubs, per 
ennials and ferns are also listed. 


Oregon. All 
with ‘Hood- 
Barber is a_ well 
fine Delphiniums 
colors and new origi- 


The J. D. Long Seed Company, Boulder, 
Colorado. Mr. Long’s fall catalog lists Iris, 
Bulbs, Peonies and Glads and more Glads. 
Prices are low enough to be tempting and 


you will want to take 
special offers. 


Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Camargo, Okla. Those 
interested in developing a wild flower garden 
will find this convenient list of Hardy Wild 
Flowers an aid in selecting and planning for 
new plantings. 


Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Many of you have already 
received your catalog of Dreer’s Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs and Seeds for Fall Planting. Those 
who have not will do well to send for it now. 
The catalog is very complete, well illustrated 
and prices are reasonable. 


Cayeux-Le Clere & Cie, 8, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, 8, Paris, France. This French firm spe- 
cializes in choice Iris and offers a catalog for 
their American trade written in English and 
listing well known and scarce varieties. 


Richard Diener, Oxnard, California. Mr. 
Diener offers another attractive catalog for 
1935. Those who are Petunia enthusiasts will 
be more than interested in the many new 
varieties introduced and offered by Mr. Diener. 
The illustrations are splendid and many pages 
in color show the distinctive features of many 
unusual varieties. Other garden stock is also 
listed for your selection. 


The Chugai Shokubutsu) Yen, Yamamoto, 
Kawabegun, nr. Kobe, Japan. This catalog for 
1934—5 is printed in English and offers many 
rare and unusual seeds. dried flowers, dish 
gardens and other novelties. 


George D. Aiken, Putney, Vt., offers his list 
of Christmas gifts from Vermont. This list 
will help you solve the problem of Christmas 
wreaths, evergreens and other decorative 
supplies’ as well as unusual and attractive 
gifts 

Maemillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 
Those who are interested in adding to their 
collection of books on gardening subjects. 
will want to write for the list of garden 
books published by this well known firm. 


advantage of J. D.’s 


New York City. 





Note: Advertisers in the FLOWER GROWER 
who wish their catalogs mentioned in this 
column should send new catalogs when issued. 
We offer this as a service to our readers but 
we must be furnished copies of your catalog 
regularly. ¥ 
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GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER NAMES 


Of the list of quaint, old-time Flower 
names sent in by Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio), 
I can identify the following: 


Gardeners’ Garters—(Phalaris arundinacea 
varigata) or Ribbon Grass. 

Kiss-me-over-the-garden-wall — (Polygonum 
orientale) also called Gentleman’s Cane. 

Dame's Violet—(Hesperis) Sweet Rocket. 
lame Rocket. 

Goorefoot—is the name of a whole family of 
plants, so called from the shape of the 
leaves. Any plant of this family may prop- 
erly, but not specifically, be called a Goose- 
foot. 

Johnny-jump-up——(Viola arvensis) Steifmiiter- 
chen, the tiny Pansy that runs wild. 

Money-flower—(Lunaria) also known as 
Honesty, Satin-flower, Moonwort, St. 
Peter’s-penny, Silver-dollar, Silver-leaf, 
Money-plant, Grand-pa’s Specs, Money-in- 
both-pockets, Chinese-money. 

Elijah’s Chariot—(Aconitum) Helmet-flower, 
Wolfsbane, Aconite, Monkshood, Friar’s 
Cap, Adam and Eve’s Chariot. 

Papoose Root—(Caulophyllum) Blue Cohosh. 


Fairy Gloves may be Foxgloves, while 
Blue and Pink Ladies suggest (Mertensia), 
the Virginia Cowslip, or Virginia Bluebell. 


I am adding to this list other garden 
flowers with names that seem rather funny, 
but are descriptive of the plant: 

(Saponaria  officinalis)—-Susie at the Gate, 

Bouncing Bet. 

(Cleome)—FElectric-light Plant, Spider Plant. 


(Cobaea seandens)—Cathedral Bells, Cup and 
Saucer Vine. 

(Physostegia)—Obedient, or Accommodation 
Plant, American Heather. 


(Cacalia cocicnea)—Flora’s Paint Brush, 
Tassel-flower. 

(Centaurea )—Basket-flower, Ragged Robin, 
Blue Bottle, Hardheads, Ragged Sailor, 
Lady’s Fingers, Bluet, Sweet Sultan. 

(Gaillardia)—Blanket Flower, Beach Daisy. 

(Scabiosa)—Grandmother’s Pin-cushion, 
Mourning Bride. 


(Cardiosyarmum)—Balloon Vine, Heart-seed, 
Love-in-a-Puff. 


(Moluccella)—Thimble and Needle,  Shell- 
flower. 


(Artemisia stelleriana)—Old Woman. 


(Artemisia abrotanum)—Old Man, Southern- 
wood. 


(Nemesia)—Good Luck Flower, Aloha. 


(Matthiola)—Gilliflower, Cut-and-co : 
Ten-weeks-Stock. me-again, 


(Zinnia)—Youth and Old-age. 
(Cucullaria)—Dutchman’s Breeches, Soldier’s 


oe White Hearts, Eardrops, Boys and 
riris, 


Among house plants we have: 

(Sanseveria) — Mother-in-law’s Tongue: 
(Hoya carnosa)—Porcelain flower; (Pilea)— 
Artillery Plant, Soldier’s Fern; (Torenia)— 
Wish-bone flower ; (Dracaena) — Dragon 


Plant; (Aspidistra)—Cast Iron Plant; (Far- 
fugium)—Leopard Plant. 


Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 


JAPANESE IRISES DO POORLY 
Answering Mrs. Walter Roney, (Penna.) : 
{f your Japanese Irises have been eight 

years In one place, they may have exhausted 
the soil. They are heavy feeders and should 
be dug out, divided, and reset in other soil 
made very rich with cow manure well dug 
in. This may well be done in Spring. 
Japanese Iris should be top-dressed every 
Fall with % inch cow manure. 


Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


MECONOPSIS 

Answering Mrs. Emma Schultz, ‘(Neb.) : 

Meconopsis is a member of a genus of 
hardy perennials. It is native of north- 
western United States and the Himalayas. 
It likes a cool shaded section and a slightly 
acid soil. The flowers are short-lived. It 
can be propagated by either seed or root 
divisions. 

LAWRENCE C. ELtery, (N. H.) 
VARIEGATED HOYA 


Variegated Hoya is offered by John Lewis 
Childs, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 
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PROPAGATING VARIOUS SHRUBS 


Answering J. B. Gellman, (N. Y.), and 
Mrs. Jesse Triplett, (Md.) : 


For information on propagation of trees, 
shrubs, and plants, of all kinds, consult 
“Practical Plant Propagation” by Alfred 
C. Hottes, sold by A. T. DeLaMare Com- 
pany, New York, price $2.00. It is all 
that its name indicates, covering methods 
OI propagation in general,—seed, cuttings, 
grafting, budding, etc.; and also gives best 
method to propagate most of the best- 
known plants, shrubs, ete. 


Mrs. PAuL Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADE 

Answering B. Douthitt, (Ind.) : 

Under Norway Maples, two of the best 
ground covers are Lysimachia nummularia 
and Nepeta glechoma. Plant in Spring. 

E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. Hermon S. J. Loud, 
( Mass.) : 

I have Regal Lilies that I planted some 
six or seven years ago. I had read about 
lifting them and planting in flats and tak- 
ing them indoors in Winter. The first 
“eold snap” came rather suddenly tnat Fall 
and the little Lilies were still in the ground. 
[I was out covering things that afternoon, 
so I just put some leaves over the Lilies, 
thinking I’d take them up later, but I never 
did get that job done. 

Didn’t expect them to come up the next 
Spring, but found all seven of them poking 
their noses up one day. Four of the strong- 
est had one bloom each that second year. 
It wasn’t a baby bloom either. It was one 
huge bloom larger than the blooms on some 
plants from purchased bulbs. That Fall I 
decided that if they lived through their 
first Winter they would do so their second, 
so they are still in the same spot where the 
seeds were planted, and going strong. 
They are now a huge clump,—d57 bloom 
stalks this year. The hot sun burned the 
blooms, so they didn’t last long. 

No coldframe, no transplanting, no cud- 
dling; just planted, and then forgotten cr 
neglected. 

Dora WHosrey, ( Mo.) 





IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 
Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Make Money at Hom 


Grow our famous Fancy White 
Mushrooms, Exclusive new process. 
wigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new 
jemand. Illustrated book free. 
Write 
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FINE ANNUAL SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING 


We offer a group of choice annuals 
that are successfully sown in the 
late. Fall to germinate in the Spring. 


15 DIFFERENT $1.00 


VARIETIES 
Complete instructions with each order 
e@ RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 6 
Paines hie 























aed | garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
reat help to success in Audel’s 
rdeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference:complete garden- 
er’seducator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
6 — payable$1 a month. If interested 
ting better results from your 
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Your Name 

On our mailing lists will bring you 
| | gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
11] Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty 





Salem, Oregon 











“THE GLADIOLUS” 


A De Luxe Edition Book 


Bound in boards and suede cloth, gold stamped. 


About 272 pages. 


40 pages 


illustrations. Some in color. 


Articles by noted writers and authorities. 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING AND 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOK OF ITS 


KIND EVER ATTEMPTED 


Published by 


THE NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


“The Outstanding Gladiolus Society” 


PUBLICATION 


DATE, JAN. 1, 1935 


A copy of this book will be presented to every member in good standing with dues paid for !935. 
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growth from 20 to nearly 5,000. 

2 The Aesthetic Viewpoint of the Gladi- 
olus. Its relation to art and its rela- 
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Gladiolus Development. History. Evo-° 
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lution. Species. 

4 Ideal Gladiolus. What noted hybrid- 
izers are aiming to produce, 

5 Outstanding Varieties. The best of 
U. S. A. and Foreign production. 

6 Special Culture. Growing seed. Cloth 
houses. Forcing. 

7 General Culture. Soil. 

Pests. Curing. Storage. 

8 Varieties. Consistent winners, Cut 
flower trade. 


Fertilizers. 


Chapter 

9 The Fischer Color Chart. How to 
use it. 

10 Exhibitions. How to cut. Ship. Set 
up. Judging. 

11 Home Decorations. Stories and sug- 
gestions on arrangement. 

12 Roadside Stands. How some have 
made a success, 

13 Future of the Gladiolus. Why popu- 
lar. How can we make it more popu- 


lar. 

14 Other Shows. Stories of how others 
do it. 

15 All Over the World. Opinions of out- 
standing growers, 

16 1985 Introductions. Descriptions and 
illustrations. 


This Book will be sold at book stores for $1.75. 
Free to members. Jf you are not a member you may join. 
Send $1.00 dues which pays for membership for the full year of 1935 with all privileges. 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


Box 245A 


Ashland, Mass. 
























































Peat Moss 
Cl if d Ad 2 . PEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. None better. None 
assine ver tisin ction more bulk. Sheep or Cow Manure, Bone Meal, $2.50- 
100 lbs. Grass Seeds. Quantity prices. E. L. Shute & 
Co., 616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RATE 12/,¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. DAHLIA CLUMPS, shipped during November. Minimum Peonies 
be per word 4 7 © or — ———— o_o a $2.00, none filled after Dec, 1st. 50c per clump; 
using same cop! o order less per ing Midas, Rose Fallon, Jane Oowl, Eliza Bull, El ; ieti Iris, Lilies, 
month ‘accepted. “CASH WITH. ORDER ‘Peemees St EE? Slits. Maate ioe ee er eee ee en eee ee le 
Se ______— ALBANY OFFICE a Sanhican Queen, Francis Larocco, Ellinor Vanderveer. E 1 : = Ss 
— = ———— 75e: Fort Monmouth, Treasure Island, Ambassador, SELECT ANY 3 PEONIES for $1.00. High rated. | 
Bulb American Triumph, Nathan Hale, Monmouth Champion; ‘5. eye, divisions, prepaid. 9.0 Baroness Schroeder, 
ulbs $1.00: Kathleen Norris, Edward Bedford, City Wellston. White: 8.8 Karl Rosefield, red; 9.1 Martha Bullock. 
—— Commodore, Frank Miller, Cardinalis, Lincoln Dickey;  '08¢: 9.2 Mons Jules Elie, silvery pink; 8.7 Reine Hor- 
“GLAU GOSSIP”—Fourth edition. 24 pages packed $1.50: Buckeye Bride, Royal Glory, Donna California, ‘es. shell pink; 9.8 Therese, satiny pink; 9.7 Solange, 
full of helps for Gladiolus growers. Worth dollars to Omar Khayyam, Supreme Glory, Orinda, Girl Hillcrest: coppery salmon; Free—Auguste Dessert. flery carmine, 
many who have read this booklet. Price 10c, prepaid. $2.00: Eagle Rock Fantasy, Full Moon. American with each order. Lawrence Nursery, Elmhurst, Til. 
J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. Legion; $3.00: Satan, Eagle Rock Superba, White 
FIFTY LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, mixed, $1.00 post- Wonder. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, Palisades Park, 


paid. Other $1.00 bargains: twelve King Alfred Daf- 
fodils; fifty Dutch Iris; fifty improved Ranunculus; fifty 
Anemones; ten rare Iris worth $5.00; eight Amarvylleae. 
Three items, $2.75. Price list. Van Art, San Dimas, 
California 

BURPEE’S CROCUS, 12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) 
sent postpaid for only l0c. 125 bulbs postpaid for only 
$1.00. All best colors, in mixture, Burpee’s Bulb Book, 
free. Best guide to Fall planting. W. Atlee Burpee 








New Jersey. 
DAHLIAS—over 200 very. 





J latest worthwhile varieties. 
All prize winners, moderately priced. Guaranteed true 
to name. Grown right to produce right for you. Send 
now for Fall Price List and our 1935 Catalog. 
Special Offers for early orders. Order clumps now. 
Save the difference. EDGEBY GARDENS, Dept. F. 
Comstock Park, Mich. 

EUROPEAN DAHLIAS. The 





most complete collection 























Co., 533 Burpee Building. Philadeiphia. of high class creations ever offered. Cactus, Semi- 

POET’S NARCISSUS, white, 25 for $1.00. For special Cactus, Giant, Decoratives, new colors, forms, all on 

Lily offer, see October issue. Hills Nursery, Bristol, perfect stems. Prices very reasonable. LOUIS E. 

Indiana _ BEDARD, 72 King Edward Ave., Toronto. Canada. 

acai ciate a DAHLIA CLUMPS—Exhibition stock for fall delivery. 
Cactus List ready. Scidmore Dahlia Gardens, Ballston Spa, N. Y 

SEND for list of $1.00 Dahlia Roots, such as_ White 

AGAVES AND CACTI, seven varieties prepaid $1.00. Wonder and La Fiesta. Walter H. Ostrander, 88 Oak 

All winter long house plants. Order now. Write for St., Kingston, N. Y 

pamphlet. Ornamental Nursery, St. James City, Florida. 

CACTUS—Twelve named choice nursery grown plants Evergreens 

selected for winter growing, $2.00 delivered. Howard 

Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, Anaheim, California. DASYLIRION, an _ intense evergreen. Extreme varia- 





TWENTY VARIETIES CACTI, $1.00; 
forty, $2.85; fifty, $4.00. Succulents, 
$1.00; fifty. $2.25. Labeled, postpaid. 

Art, San Dimas, California. 


ALL PREVIOUS ITEMS advertised in this 
will be shipped indefinitely. Novelty Plant & 
Co., P. O. Box 1063, Eastland, Texas, 


BEAUTIFUL CACTI. I am slowly accumulating stocks 
of the beautiful things in Cacti. Do you know Noto- 
cactus Leninghausii and N. scopa, Mamillaria micro- 
helia, M. Celsiana, M. Bogotensis, Espostoa melanostele, 
Cephalocereus Dybowskii? Write for our new catalog 
just off the press describing and picturing hundreds of 
new cacti. Johnson Water Gardens, Box R8, Hynes, 
California. 

SHINER CACTUS NURSERY, Laredo, Texas; Descrip- 
tive list on request. Both miniature and specimen 
plants. Catalog illustrating several hundred species 25c. 
RARE CACTI, Succulents; hand 
made containers. Ideal gifts. Sample container with 5 


thirty, $1.75; 
thirty varieties, 
Price list. Van 





magazine 
Pottery 











200 varieties. Gorgeous, 








tion of Yucca family. Hardy, conspicuous, desirable for 
pots or outdoors. Bilderback’s, Gray. Georgia. 








Everlasting Flowers 


WOLFF’S EVERLASTING BOUQUET composed of an- 
nual statice in naturai colors, perennial statice dyed 
many colors, assorted strawflowers, colored grasses. 
Enough of all to make a large colorful bouquet that 

















will last all winter. Postpaid for $1.00. No stamps. 
js Bros., R. D. 4, Boardman Rd., Youngstown, 
110 
Gladiolus 

A DIME brings price list and 20c worth of latest 
po chosen therefrom. Jacob's Glad-Nest, Norwalk, 
rio. 

GLADIOLUS: 160 blooming size bulbs, $1.00 One 
each, fifty varieties, labeled, $1.00. Clair Phillips, 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 














plants, 50c; with 10 plants, $1.00. Prepaid. Price list. PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
——— Seer Collins, N.Y. 

Daffodils Hardy Plants 
DAFFODILS for naturalizing: Poeticus, Trumpet Major, CLOSING OUT: Peonies, any color, $5.00 hundred. 


Figaro. Barri Conspicuus (see page 374 September issue. 
Conspicuus picture), $2.10 per 100, postpaid. ‘‘Hand 
made’’ mixture containing 20 fine kinds, $3.25 post- 
paid Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo 











Dahlias 
GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS- ry > A s Earhart, 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, Ace of Spades, all late 
creations. Clumps, roots, lowest prices now. Greubel’s 


Garden, Derry, Pa. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS for fall delivery. Bargains in out- 
standing vigorous varieties. List free. GLADAHLIA 
GARDENS, 5332 32nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall Sale of 
Whole Clumps as dug. Amelia Earhart, Spotlight. Wash- 
ington Giant, White Wonder, Golden Eclipse, and sixty 
other up to date varieties. Write for clump list, It’s 
== M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, 
nd. 




















Irises, assorted colors, $2.00 hundred. Rock plants, as- 
sorted, $3.00. Express collect. Charlotte Nurseries, 
Charlotte, Mich. 

Hemerocallis 
HEMEROCALLIS: covering season’s bloom 8 


fine 
kinds $1.00 postpaid. Howard Gardens, Renublic, Mo. 








Iris 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Tl. 


Lilies 
DR. GRIFFITH'S new Hybrid Lilies, Shuksan, Kulshan, 
Star of Oregon, Douglas Ingram, Sacajawea, large bulbs 


$2.00, medium size $1.00, one of each or dozen 20% off. 
Sheffield Bulb Farm, Lily Growers, Burton, Wash. 





all different 
list now ready. John N. 




















FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 


Rockery Plants 





FIVE SEMPERVIVUMS, Tectorum, Fimbriatum, Mon- 
tanum, Globiferum, Soboliferum, $1.00. 6 dwarf Irises, 
$1.00, Atroviolacea, Fairy. Florida, Maroccain, Cyamea, 
Spring Skies. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS, 10 native rock plants, as- 











sorted, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Descriptive list free. 
Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Camargo, Okla. 
Seeds 





FLOWER SEEDS: Two full size packets, one each 
Calendula Chrysantha, Antirrhinum Maximum, postpaid 


with list, for only five cents, coin—no stamps. List 
free. Louis E. Bedard, 72 King Edward Ave., Toronto, 
Canada 











Sun Dials 


COPPER SUN DIALS engraved with your favorite motto. 
Dial Shop, 200 Flint St., Asheville, North Carolina. 


Wild Flowers 


“PIONEERING. WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken will be a welcome addition to your library. Well 
written, full of valuable information on a subject which 
should interest every flower lover. $2.00 postpaid. Book 
Dept., The Flower Grower, North Broadway, Albany, 
i SF 

















BOOKS, lectures, Plates, Seeds, Films. Sample litera- 
ture 10c. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St.. Washington, D. C. 














Miscellaneous 
EXCHANGE fantail pigeons for bulbs or Dahlias. 
H. Kniodel, 5857 Julian, St. Louis, Mo. 
FLOWER EDUCATOR. A 600 page guide to flower 


growing. It tells how to know, plant and grow Annuals, 
Perennials. Vines and Shrubs. Fully illustrated. Send 
$1.50 to BOOK DErT., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, 


N. Y. Money back if not satisfied. 





JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Societe 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
HB 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. § 








SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS 


Just drop us a postal with your name 
and address and receive our gladiolus 
list containing the best of the old and 
the finest of the newer varieties. 


L. E. WEEKS 
R. F. D. 2 Salem, Oregon 




















THE AMERICAN faaaalties 
ROSE SOCIETY 


Readers of TH® FLOWmR GROWER who enjoy 
roses to unite with it in improving and fur- 
thering the enjoyment of roses throughout 
the world. 

Annual Membership—$3.50 


THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


Harrisburg, Penna. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
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Join the Society and get this wonderful 
book free with your membership. 


Just send $1.00 for membership for the 
full year of 1935 and the book will be 
mailed you postpaid January Ist as soon 
as issued. 


Copies may be bought at book stores for 
$1.75. 


A copy of this book would make a lovely 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
to any one liking flowers. 


Members can present a membership with 
the book to their friends for $1.00. Your 
card will be enclosed. 


ORDER EARLY 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


Box 245-A Ashland, Mass. 














